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AN 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 


THE EFFECTS OF CO-OPERATION 
AND COMPETITION UPON 
GROUP PROCESS’ 


MORTON DEUTSCH 





In a previous article in this Journal 
(2) a theory of co-operation and com- 
petition was outlined and then applied 
to the functioning of small groups. 
The theoretical development proceeded 
along the following steps: (i) the social 
situations of co-operation and com- 
petition were defined; (ii) some of the 
logical implications inherent in the 
definitions were pointed to; (iii) with 
the introduction of psychological 
assumptions, some of the psychological 
implications of the definitions of the 
two objective social situations were 
then drawn; (iv) the psychological 
implications, with the aid of additional 
assumptions, were then applied to 
various aspects of small-group function- 
ing to develop a series of hypotheses 
about the effects of co-operation and 
competition upon group process; and 
(v) finally, the concept of group was 
defined and linked with the concept of 
co-operation, thus making the preceding 
theoretical development with respect to 
co-operation relevant to group concepts. 


In the present article an experimental 
study of the effects of co-operation and 
competition upon group process will 
be reported. The study has two 
purposes: (i) to provide evidence 
directly relevant to the hypotheses 
about group functioning that were 
developed in the preceding article and 
thus indirectly to provide the basis for 
evaluation of the theory of co-operation 
and competition from which these 
hypotheses were developed; (ii) to 
Stimulate the use of experimental 
methods in group research by demon- 
strating once again, in the spirit of the 
successful pioneering studies (7, 5, 4) 
conducted by members of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, that 
experimental methods are both feasible 
and rewarding in the investigation of 
group problems. 

The article is divided into the follow- 
ing four sections: (I) The Experimental 
Design ; (II) The Measuring Instruments ; 
(III) The Experimental Results, and 
(IV) Summary and Conclusions. To 





1 For Part I of this paper, see Human Relations, Vol. II, No. 2. The author is indebted to Professor 
Ronald Lippitt, his thesis sponsor, who was constantly encouraging; to Professor Leon Festinger, 
for many constructive suggestions in the design of the experiment and analysis of the results; 
to Professor Mason Haire, who was instrumental in obtaining the subjects for the experiment; 
to Dr. Gordon Hearn, who materially assisted in many ways; and to the staff and students at the 


Research Center for Group Dynamics for many stimulating discussions. 


I am particularly 


indebted to the observers; they include Mimi Guerreiro, Dorothy Rapapport, Anita Kassen, 
Barbara Myers, Gil Krulee and Arthur Bryant. Perhaps, most of all, deep gratitude is owed to 
the M.I.T. students who, participating in the experiment, let themselves in for more than they 
bargained and yet persevered, almost to a man, till the end of the experiment. 
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obtain an over-all perspective of the that the reader turn first to part (a) of 
experiment and its results, it is suggested the Summary and Conclusions Section. 


I: THE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


(a) Background considerations 

In setting up the experiment to test 
the hypotheses developed in the pre- 
ceding article, it was necessary to have 
the following: (i) intelligent and 
reasonably well-adjusted subjects who 
would regularly attend experimental 
sessions over a period of time; (ii) some 
degree of control over the goals the 
subjects strove for (so as to be able, 
through manipulation of these goals, 
to place the subjects in co-operative or 
competitive situations); (iii) a readily 
observable situation. 

After much preliminary investigation 
it became obvious that the somewhat 
unorthodox Introductory Psychology 
course Offered by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology might provide 
the means by which the conditions above 
could be satisfied. Through the excel- 
lent co-operation of the Industrial 
Relations Section it became possible to 
make the experimental sessions an 
integral part of the psychology course. 
Regular attendance was thus assured; 
the experimenter-instructor’s control 
over grades and assignments also 
provided the necessary degree of control 
over the goals of the subjects. 

Questions of economy and of respon- 
sibility to the students, however, 
required certain limitations: (i) that 
the number of groups be limited; (ii) 
that the number of students in a group 
be relatively small; (iii) that the content 
of group meetings be relevant to 
“Introductory Psychology”; (iv) that 
“‘ experimentation,” questionnaire ad- 
ministration, etc., be limited to the 
amount that could be tolerated by the 


subjects and to an amount which 
would permit achievement of the course 
objectives. 


(b) Subjects and Matching of Groups 

At the first meeting of the various 
Introductory Psychology sections, it 
was announced that the department was 
interested in doing research on its 
Introductory Psychology course and 
that, as part of this research, it was 
planning to form some small sections 
to be composed of five students and one 
instructor. It was asserted that the 
experimental sections would meet once 
weekly as a substitute for the regularly 
scheduled three one-hour meetings. 
Nothing specific was stated about the 
research except that it was research 
which had the purpose of improving 
the Introductory Psychology course. 
Volunteers were requested and, 
fortunately, more than enough volun- 
teers were obtained. 

The fifty odd volunteers were then 
formed into ten tentative groups on 
the basis of their available meeting 
times. Though this very much limited 
the possibility of matching personalities 
as well as groups, some flexibility still 
remained because of the large over- 
lappings that existed among the time 
schedules of the various subjects. 

All the volunteers were administered 
the following tests—* The A-S Reaction 
Study,’ ‘ Wide Range Vocabulary Test ’ 
and the University of California ideo- 
logy questionnaires. On the basis of 
these tests and other face-sheet data 
about the individuals, the most deviant 
students were eliminated as subjects. 
After this elimination no freedom 
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existed, in terms of the time schedules 
for group meetings, for shifting of 
subjects from group to group. 

The next step was to match pairs of 
groups. The following procedure was 
used: each group, at its first meeting 
together, was told, ““ You are to be 
constituted as a board of human 
relations experts. As experts, each 
week you will be presented a human 
relations problem. Your job is to 
analyze and discuss the problem and 
to formulate, in letter form, some 
written recommendations.” They were 
then presented with a human relations 
problem, having to do with a question 
of discipline in a children’s camp. A 
total of fifty minutes for the discussion 
and writing of recommendations was 
allowed. Each of the groups was rated 
by the experimenter on a nine-point 
scale in terms of the productivity of 
their discussion of the problem presen- 
ted to them. Groups were then paired 
off in terms of these ratings and by a 
random procedure one group of each 
pair was assigned to the ‘ co-operative ’ 
treatment and the other to the ‘ com- 
petitive ’ treatment. 

The rationale of the matching of 
groups rather than individuals is as 
follows: if we accept the notion that a 
group is not merely the sum of its parts, 
it is evident that matching of individuals 
(parts) is not a sufficient basis for 
matching groups—groups have to be 
matched as functioning entities. The 
rationale for using the experimenter’s 
judgment as the sole criterion for 
matching was one of expediency. He 
was the only experienced observer 
available for such ratings; during these 


first meetings, the other observers were 
still in the process of being trained. 


(c) The Experimental Instructions 

After the first week, during which 
time the groups were paired, one of 
each pair was exposed to a co-operative 
situation, the other was exposed to a 
competitive situation. The co-opera- 
tive and competitive instructions which 
created the experimental variables? are 
presented below. 


1. Instructions Read to the Co-operative Groups 
(i) Puzzle Problems 

Every week you will be given a puzzle to 
solve as a group. These puzzles are, in effect, 
tests of your ability to do clear, logical thinking 
as a group. Your effectiveness in handling the 
problem will be evaluated by ranking you as a 
group in comparison with 4 other groups who 
will also tackle the same problems. Each of 
the 5 groups will be ranked—the group that 
works together most effectively will receive a 
rank of 1, the next most effective group will 
receive a rank of 2, the least effective group 
will receive a rank of 5. The ranks that each 
group receives on the weekly problems will be 
averaged—at the end of it all we should be able 
to have a pretty good picture of each group’s 
ability to do clear, logical thinking. 

To motivate you to contribute your best 
efforts, we will have a reward. The group that 
comes out with the best average will be 
excused from one term paper and will receive 
an automatic ‘H’ for that paper. That is, if 
your group receives the highest rank all of you 
will get excused from one term paper and will 
receive an automatic ‘H’.3 

You are to come out with one solution as a 
group. When you have decided as a group 
that you have reached a solution, let me know 
by handing me your answer written on this 
answer sheet. 


(ii) Human Relations Problem bas 
There are two principal factors determining 
your grade for this course: 





2 It should be understood that “ pure” co-operative and competitive situations (see preceding 
article) were not created by the instructions. Other goals, related to such needs as recognition 
and affiliation, made the co-operative situation partly competitive and the competitive situation 
partly co-operative. Nevertheless, other things held constant, the instructions were such as to 
make the co-operative situation relatively more co-operative than the competitive situation and 
the competitive situation relatively more competitive than the co-operative situation. 


3 An “H” at M.LT. is the highest grade obtainable. 
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(a) The discussions in class of the human 

relations problems. 

(b) The papers you hand in periodically. 

Your grade for the discussion in class will 
be determined in the following manner: 

Each week the plans or recommendations 
that the group comes out with as a result of 
discussion will be judged and evaluated by 
ranking them in comparison with the efforts 
of 4 other similar groups. The group whose 
discussions and recommendations are judged 
to be best (in terms of both quality and quan- 
tity of ideas) will receive a rank of 1, the next 
best group a rank of 2, and so on, the worst 
group will receive a rank of 5. 

Every member of the group will be given 
the rank that his group receives. That is, all 
members of a group will receive the same rank 
—the rank being determined by how good 
their group discussions and recommendations 
are. 
The ranks that are received weekly shall be 
averaged and used in making up that part of 
the grade which is based on class discussion. 

Thus, in effect, you are to consider the dis- 
cussions of these human relations problems 
presented to you weekly as a test in which your 
group rank or grade is determined by your 
ability to effectively apply insight to these 
problems. Remember, the group whose dis- 
cussions and recommendations are best in 
quality and quantity will get the highest grade, 
the group whose discussions and recommenda- 
tions are worst will get the lowest grade. 

This meeting, as in all the other meetings, 
you will consider yourself to be a board of 
human relations experts. As such, you have 
been presented with the following problem 
which I will read to you. You may glance at 
your copies of the problem as I read if you wish 
to do so. (The problem was then read by the 
experimenter.) 

You will be allowed a total of 50 minutes for 
both the discussion and the writing of recom- 
mendations. You are to write your recom- 
mendations in letter style, on this form which 
I have provided. 

You will be notified when you have only 20 
minutes, 10 minutes and 5 minutes left. 


2. Instructions Read to the Competitive Groups 
(i) Puzzle Problems 

Every week you will be given a puzzle to 
solve as a group. These puzzles are, in effect, 
tests of your individual abilities to do clear, 
logical thinking. The contributions that each 
of you make to solving the weekly puzzle will 
be ranked, so that the person who contributes 


most to the solution will receive a rank of 1, 
the one who contributes next most will receive 
a rank of 2, etc., the one who contributes least 
will receive a rank of 5. The ranks that each 
of you receive on the weekly problems will be 
averaged; at the end of it all we should have 
a pretty good picture of each individual’s 
ability to do clear, logical thinking. 

To motivate you to contribute your best 
individual efforts we will have a reward for the 
individual who comes out with the best average. 
He will be excused from one term paper and 
will receive an automatic ‘H’ for that paper. 

You are to come out with one solution as a 
group. When you have decided as a group that 
you have reached a solution, let me know by 
handing me your answer written on this answer 
sheet. 


(ii) Human Relations Problem 

There are two principal factors determining 
your grade for this course. 

(a) The discussions in class of the Human 

Relations Problem: 

(6) The papers you hand in periodically. 

Your grades for the discussion in class will 
be determined in the following manner: 

Each week the contributions that each of you 
makes to the plan of recommendations that the 
group comes out with as a result of discussion 
will be ranked so that the individual contri- 
buting the most (in terms of both quality and 
quantity of ideas) to the group plan will 
receive a rank of 1, the individual contributing 
next most will get a 2, and so on, the individual 
who contributes least will get a 5. 

The ranks that each individual receives from 
week to week will be averaged and will be used 
in making up that part of his grade which is 
based on clas§ discussion. 

Thus, in effect, you are to consider the dis- 
cussions of these human relation problems 
presented to you weekly as a test, in which 
each of you are being ranked and graded on 
your individual ability to effectively apply 
insight to these problems. Remember, the 
individual who contributes most in quality and 
quantity to the discussions and recommenda- 
tions will get the highest grades, the individual 
who contributes least will get the lowest grades. 

This meeting, as in all the other meetings, 
you will consider yourself to be a board of 
human relations experts. As such, you have 
been presented with the following problem 
which I will read to you. You may glance at 
your copies of the problem as I read, if you wish 
to do so. (The problem was then read by the 
experimenter). 
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You will be allowed a total of 50 minutes for 
both the discussion and the writing of recom- 
mendations. You are to write your recom- 
mendations in letter style, on this form which 
I have provided. 

You will be notified when you have only 20 
minutes, 10 minutes, and five minutes left. 

At the beginning of the experiment, 
after reading the instructions, the 
experimenter asked if there were any 
questions. If any, the instructions were 
repeated and clarified until there was 
evidence of clear understanding. To 
all questions pertaining to the nature of 
the experiment or observations, the 
experimenter responded with a promise 
of full, detailed explanation at the end 
of the experiment. The ca-operation 
of the subjects in not discussing prob- 
lems, etc., outside of the group meetings 
was solicited. The same instructions 
were repeated at each group meeting. 
Subjects in both the co-operative and 
competitive groups were not informed 
about their weekly grades until the end 
of the experiment. 

During the five weeks of experimen- 
tation, each of the groups met once 
weekly for a period of approximately 
three hours. The schedule of a meeting 
was as follows: (i) The experimenter 
read the appropriate (that is, co-opera- 
tive or competitive) instructions for the 
puzzles. (ii) The group undertook the 
solution of the puzzle and worked at 
it until they handed in a group solution 
to the experimenter. (iii) The students 
then filled out a brief questionnaire 
while the observers made various 
ratings. (iv) The experimenter read the 
appropriate instructions for the human 
relations problem. (v) The group was 
allowed a total of fifty minutes for the 
discussion and writing of recommenda- 
tions. (vi) The students then filled out 
a lengthy questionnaire. (vii) There 
was a 10-15 minute break. (viii) The 
rest of the three hours the experimenter 
informally lectured (encouraging active 


discussion) on psychological principles 
such as are involved in “ need theory,” 
“‘ level of aspiration,” “‘ conflict,” etc. 
Each of the ten groups received the 
same informal lectures in any given 
week; this similarity of content despite 
the latin square arrangement of prob- 
lems (see (e) of this section), required 
that the instructor avoid discussing the 
human relations problem tackled by 
the group in the preceding hour. 

It should be clear that the discussion 
and solution of both the puzzles and 
human relations problems were under- 
taken by the various groups without the 
participation of the experimenter- 
instructor. During these discussions he 
sat at a table with the other observers 
and functioned solely as an observer. 

It should be emphasized that the only 
differences introduced into the three 
hour meetings by the experimenter- 
instructor were the differences in in- 
structions read to co-operative and 
competitive groups. The experimenter- 
instructor tried to create a friendly, 
informal, but impersonal relationship 
with all groups. 


(d) The Problems 

The function of the problems was to 
provide a medium for the occurrence 
of group process. Not all media are 
alike. The process that occurs is a 
resultant of both the properties of the 
group and the properties of the group’s 
medium or environment. The com- 
munication hypotheses, presented in 
the preceding article, thus makes 
different predictions for different kinds 
of environments. 

The background considerations, 
previously outlined, dictated that 
human relations problems be used as 
group tasks. In addition, for compara- 
tive purposes, it was thought that it 
would be interesting to have the groups 
confronted with problems of a rather 
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different type. The human relations 
problems are tasks in which there are 
no clearly discernible ‘ objective’ 
criteria of locomotion; they are tasks 
in which the group itself, through 
consensus, provides the criteria for 
judging locomotion. In addition, the 
content of these problems is likely to 
evoke strongly-held personal value 
systems among the discussants. The 
puzzle problems were, for convenience, 
chosen for contrast. Due to their 
* objective ’ (i.e., logically demonstrable) 
solutions, locomotion could take place 
without group consensus. This, of 
course, provided the possibility for 
relatively more individual work in the 
puzzles than in the human relations 
problems. The relative lack of ideo- 
logical relevance of the content of the 
puzzle problems also made ‘ conflict’ 
more likely in the human relations 
problems. — 


1. A Human Relations Problem‘ (“‘ The World 
War II Veteran ’’) 

I have noticed that a fellow I’ve been working 
with lately has been seriously worried about 
something. I want to help him. This is the 
story he told me the other day when we stopped 
in for a drink after work. 

“Tam a World War II veteran. I have been 
home for three months after having served 
two and a half years overseas. I had been 
married a year and a half and my son was five 
months old when I left. My wife and I have 
always been very much in love with one 
another. My wife is a very intelligent, sensitive 
person who carries with her the imprint of her 
father’s unfaithfulness to her mother and of 
the shame and humiliation which she and her 
mother suffered as a result. Consequently, she 
regards faithfulness as the one indispensable 
condition of a successful marriage. I share my 
wife’s conviction but feel that above all a 
husband and wife must always be completely 
frank with one another if their relationship is 
to be a happy one. 

While I was overseas in England and France 
we wrote regularly to each other, but, as time 
went on, home seemed to become less and less 
real to me. During the first year or so, despite 





the urgings of my buddies in the squadron, I 
didn’t have any dates. My passes were spent 
at Red Cross centers or around the base. I was 
pretty lonely, homesick, and just plain miser- 
able. I guess I was kind of a pain to my hut- 
mates, for one night they more or less insisted 
that I go along with them to a dance in town. 
It was fun dancing with one girl in particular 
who seemed to be able to follow American 
steps. We got pretty well acquainted and to 
make a long story short, one thing led to 
another and for the next year I spent all my 
passes with her. She knew I was married and 
that our relationship was only for the duration 
but she seemed to enjoy my company as much 
as I did hers. I never spoke of her in my letters 
to my wife because at first it was harmless but 
later as it became more involved, I felt I would 
have to explain it to her in person for her to 
really understand. 

When I got home three months ago I tried. 
I started to broach the subject in a general way 
by talking of life overseas. My wife said how 
horrified she had been by stories she had heard 
of how married men had behaved over there. 
She was so relieved, she said, that it hadn’t 
happened to us. Naturally, after that, I have 
felt that I couldn’t say what I had started to 
say.” 

I suggested that he forget all about it and not 
tell his wife, but he said: “* I feel terribly guilty 
and feel that if I don’t tell her there will always 
be a barrier between us which would make our 
marriage deceitful, and yet I am afraid that if 
I do tell her, it will be a blow to my wife which 
might break up our marriage. 

“* My problem is further complicated by a 
letter I received the other day from the girl 
overseas in which she described the terrible 
conditions over there and asked if I could help 
her out by sending food parcels.” 

I still think that my suggestion to him is a 
good one, but since he doesn’t seem to like it, 
I don’t see why he just doesn’t go ahead and 
tell his wife all about this affair. 

(a) Can you give me any idea why he can’t 

make up his mind? 

(6) What do you think is the wisest thing for 
him to do assuming that for his own 
peace of mind he can’t just forget the 
matter? 

(c) What can I do to help him? 


2. A Puzzle Problem (The Vicar’s Daughters) 
The vicar gave each of his daughters eight 
shillings to spend at the bazaar. 
“TI want each of you,” he said, “to buy a 





4The human relations problems were constructed in collaboration with Dr. Gordon Hearn. 
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present for Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Robinson and Mrs. Smith. 

** Each present bought must cost exactly one 
shilling or some multiple of one shilling. 

*“*Each of you must choose a different 
method of dividing her eight shillings into four 
separate sums. 

“* Each old lady’s presents must have cost the 
same aggregate sum.” 

The girls carried out these instructions. 

Flora spent more on Mrs. Brown than on 
the other three ladies together. 

Clara spent as much on Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Robinson as Flora spent on the other two 
ladies. 

Marie spent more on Mrs. Jones than on any 
of the others, and Eva similarly spent more on 
Mrs. Robinson. 

The fifth daughter’s name is Sally. 

How did each girl allocate her money? 


(e) The Latin Square Design 

Several factors combined to make the 
latin square a particularly advan- 
tageous experimental design: (i) the 


Co-operative Minus Competitive 
Human Relations 


Meeting Number 


Co-op—Comp 1 2 3 4 § 
I I’ A 2 £ 2s 
II y  & ©) 8. aA 
= 2 ©€ @ &€ A 8 
oe oe BS AOE € 
(Subs) (Subs) 

Vv \ ack ow Se 


limited number of subjects available, 
combined with considerations of obser- 
ver economy, etc., made it impractical 
to consider forming more than ten 
experimental groups: (ii) the interest 
in developmental differences: (iii) the 
extreme difficulty of equating before- 
hand the various human relations 
problems and the various puzzles (it 
was, of course, necessary to be able to 
equate or eliminate the effect of 
differences due to the problems in order 
to be able to study development); (iv) 
the necessity, particularly in light of 
the small number of groups, of eliminat- 
ing from the error variance the effect 
of the non-random differences intro- 
duced by differences among groups and 
among pairs, differences due to the 
effect of ‘ time,’ and differences due to 
the varying problems. 


Co-operative Minus Competitive 


Puzzles 
Meeting Number 
Co-op — Comp a ee SR 

I I’ A’ Oo Re 
II II’ xe Ce A’ 
Tt =’ C oO 2 Aw 
ve oe ns re’ 
(Subs) (Subs) 

V Vv’ an eS Cee 


A—A Prejudiced Incident in the Barber Shop A’—The Liars 


B—Cheating at College 
C—World War II Vet 


B’—The Vicar’s Daughters 
C’—A Case of Kinship 


D—Introducing Negro Workers into a Factory D‘'—A Square in Bloomsbury 


E—Selecting Supervisors 


E’—The Five Pedagogues 





5 Due to the dropping out of one student during the course of the experiment, it became necessary 
to substitute two new groups to form a new pair. The substituted pair differed from the other 
groups in the following respect: the substituted students were all members of a regular ‘ Intro- 
ductory Psychology ’ section and received their psychology instruction in the meetings of their 


regular section. 
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The latin square design achieves its 
precision by arranging it so that each 
problem occurs only once in each 
column (time) and in each row (group). 
By subtracting from the total variance 
of scores the variances due to differences 
among groups or paifs, among time 
(plus psychology instruction), and 
among problems, we have remaining 
an error variance which is not enlarged 
by systematic variables. 

In effect, in the course of this experi- 
ment four latin squares were created: 
(i) Co-operative Human Relations, (ii) 
Co-operative Puzzles, (iii) Competitive 
Human Relations, (iv) Competitive 
Puzzles. 

In addition to the above four latin 
squares, four more were formed, in the 
process of analyzing the data, by 
subtracting Competitive from Co-opera- 


tive latin squares and by subtracting 
Human Relations from the Puzzle latin 
squares. The focus of this study will 
be primarily upon the Co-operative- 
Competitive latin squares; the other 
data will be reported more fully in an 
article currently in preparation (3). 

While the latin square design is 
efficient in many respects, it should 
be noted that for certain purposes the 
design is uneconomical. Thus, it becomes 
difficult to study the interrelationship 
among variables with such a small 
number of groups. A case studyapproach 
is handicapped by the different sequence 
of problems experienced by each group. 
Consequently in this study no attempt 
will be made to educe the interrelation- 
ships among variables, nor will the case 
study approach be used in an attempt 
to explain differences among groups. 


Ii: MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


For convenience, one can classify the 
instruments used in this study into two 
categories: A. Instruments used by 
Observers; B. Instruments used by 
Subjects. 


A. Instruments used by the Observers*® 

For most of the experiment there 
were four observers. The following 
tasks were assigned respectively to the 
different observers: (i) ‘ Functions 
Observation Sheet,’ (ii) ‘ Phase Observa- 
tion Sheet,’ (iii) ‘ Communications 
Observation Sheet,’ (iv) ‘The Style 
Observation Sheet,’ and a clinical, 
descriptive recording of group process. 
All four observers, in addition, filled out 
the ‘ Over-all Rating Scales ’ after each 
problem was discussed. 


Only the data collected from the 
‘Functions Observations’ and from 
the ‘ Over-All Rating Scales ’ are being 
reported here.’ 

1. The Functions Observations Sheet. 
The job of the observer was to categorize 
each participation of the members in 
terms of the following: (i) who spoke 
(or gestured); (ii) to whom the remark 
was addressed; (iii) the intent of the 
participant; and (iv) length of the 
participation. Arbitrarily it was decided 
to use the ‘ utterance’ to define a unit 
of participation, with the exception 
that if more than one function distinctly 
occurred in any ‘utterance’ two or 
more categorizations would be made. 
To provide the possibility of cross- 
analysis with other instruments, a new 





6 Space does not permit a full presentation of the instruments used in this study. Information 
about the instruments can be obtained by consulting copies of the thesis which are at M.I.T. and 
The Research Center for Group Dynamics, or by writing to the author directly. 

? The data from the other three observation sheets were primarily collected for an analysis of the 
“ phases ” of group problem solving and will be presented at a later time. 
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‘functions sheet’ was used for each 
five-minute period; to facilitate tabula- 
tion no attempt was made to retain 
sequence of utterances or the linkage 
* who-to-whom.’ 

The categories used in the ‘ Functions 
Observation Sheet’ were divided into 
three broad groupings.® 

(a) Task Functions: participations 
which are directed toward the task with 
which the group is confronted. These 
functions have as their immediate 
purpose the facilitation of problem 
solution. Included in this grouping 
are such functions as: ‘ initiator- 
contributor,’ ‘ information-giver,’ * posi- 
tion-stater,’ ‘elaborator,’ ‘ co-ordina- 
tor, ‘orientor,’ ‘ evaluator-critic,’ 
‘energizer’ and * information-seeker.’ 

(b) Group Functions: participations 
which are directed toward the function- 
ing of the group. They have for their 
immediate purpose the maintenance, 
strengthening, regulation or perpetua- 
tion of the group. Included here are such 
functions as: ‘encourager-rewarder,’ 
‘ harmonizer-mediator,’ ‘good group 
member, ‘ gate-keeper,’ ‘ standard- 
setter,’ ‘follower,’ ‘group observer.’ 

(c) Individual Functions: participa- 
tions which are directed toward the 
satisfaction of the participant’s indi- 
vidual needs. They have for their 
immediate purpose the reaching of an 
individual goal which is neither task 
nor group relevant. The goal is 
individual, in the sense that the satis- 
faction aimed at by the participant 
cannot be participated in by the others 
(at all or in the same way). Such 
functions as the following are grouped 
here: ‘ play-boy,’ ‘ sympathy-seeker,” 
‘aggressor,’ ‘dominator,’ ‘ blocker,’ 


‘recognition-seeker,’ ‘self-defender,’ and 
* self-observer.’ 

The observer, using this instrument, 
was trained for approximately thirty 
hours before observing the experimental 
group meetings. Several steps were 
involved in ‘the training process: (i) 
familiarization with the categories and 
their definitions; (ii) familiarization 
with the observation sheet and the 
location of categories, etc., on the 
Sheet; (iii) learning to perceive the 
intent or purpose of the participant; 
(iv) acquiring skill in the rapid percep- 
tion and recording of intent in the 
discussion group situation; (v) fami- 
liarization with the kind of content 
likely to occur in the experimental 
discussion groups. 

2. The Over-all Rating Scales were 
rated by each observer at the end of 
each problem. These are a series of 
nine-point rating scales. The rating 
scales covered such things as group 
discussion productivity, individual dis- 
cussion productivity, group orientation, 
self-centeredness, involvement, com- 
munication difficulties, attentiveness, 
acceptance-rejection, etc. All of the 
rating scales apply to the entire dis- 
cussion of any given problem. 

Due to the fact that the subjects 
filled out rather lengthy questionnaires 
at the end of the discussion of the 
human relations problems, it became 
possible to use the following procedure 
in the rating of such discussions: (i) 
first each observer independently made 
ratings; (ii) then the observers com- 
pared and discussed their various 
ratings, making explicit their reasons 
for making each rating; (iii) finally 
the observers each made re-ratings 





8 This classification of functions was developed by the present author in conjunction with his 
thesis. It also has been used by the First National Training Laboratory in Group Development 
and was the basis for an article in the Journal of Social Issues appearing under the authorship 
of Benne and Sheats (1). For a fuller presentation of this system of classification see the article 


by Benne and Sheats. 
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independently—sometimes changing 
their original ratings, sometimes leaving 
them alone. In statistical computations 
the averages of these second ratings have 
been used. There were several reasons 
behind the use of this procedure—it 
was thought that: (i) the discussions of 
the ratings would provide an excellent 
method for mutual sharpening of 
perceptions; (ii) this method would 
facilitate the formation of common 
standards for judgment and thus make 
cross-analysis more feasible; and (iii) 
ratings obtained by this method would 
probably be the most reliable and most 
valid.® 

Lack of time at the end of the puzzle 
problems prevented inter-observer dis- 
cussion of ratings; consequently the 
ratings used in the statistical compu- 
tations for the puzzles are averages of 
the independent ratings of the observers. 

In considering the various ratings, we 
should keep in mind that it was im- 
possible to maintain any absolute 
standards. The ratings more or less 
presumed a standard of judgment based 
on experience with groups of Intro- 
ductory Psychology students. Thus, 
the emphasis throughout will be pri- 
marily on the direction of the obtained 
differences rather than on size of the 
differences. 

The results themselves give prima 
facie evidence that the observing instru- 
ments have sufficient reliability for 
many of the present purposes. The 
validity of the observations and ratings, 
however, cannot be directly determined 
from the results. One of the primary 
questions that may arise with respect to 
the validity of the observations may be 
concerned with a possible bias among 
the observers. Thus, if the observers 


were disposed to see the co-operative 
groups as being better than the com- 
petitive groups, any significant results 
might be a reflection of this pre- 
disposition rather than of real 
differences. 

There is no simple way to insure that 
the observers had no such pre-disposi- 
tion. However, two kinds of evidence 
support the belief that the observers did 
not bias their observations in terms of 
any preconceptions about co-operation 
and competition:” (i) impromptu state- 
ments from the observers to the effect 
that if they were allowed to keep the 
instructions in mind they would have a 
better interpretive frame of reference 
for their observations. In addition, in 
rather candid bull sessions at the end 
of the experiment, the observers 
attested that their observations were 
not influenced by knowledge that a 
group was ‘coo’ or ‘com’ (the terms 
used by the experimenter in referring 
to the two types of groups during the 
course of the experiment); (ii) the 
second kind of evidence is indirect but, 
nevertheless, quite convincing. Data 
collected from the subjects strongly 
agree with the results from data collected 
by observers. Since there is no reason 
to suspect the subjects of bias (they 
didn’t know what the experiment was 
about), this is good indication of lack 
of bias in the observers. 


B. Instruments used by the Subjects 
1. The Weekly Questionnaire: At 
each meeting after the discussion of the 
Human Relations problems, the subjects 
filled out a questionnaire. The items 
on the questionnaire consisted for the 
most part of rating scales which roughly 
paralleled those in the observers’ ‘ Over- 





® The studies of group discussion and judgment reported in Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb’s 
“‘ Experimental Social Psychology ”’ support this belief. 
10 Jt should be noted that the observers were never informed by the experimenter of the hypotheses 


being investigated. 
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All Rating Scales.’ In addition to such 
scales as attentiveness, communication 
difficulties (both as communicator and 
communicatee) and acceptance-rejec- 
tion, the subjects rated: interest, group- 
feeling, amount of group co-operation, 
group productivity, individual produc- 
tivity, anticipated reactions of the 
others to their own contributions, etc. 

2. The Post-Experimental Question- 
naire." One week after the last experi- 
mental group meeting the subjects filled 
out a lengthy questionnaire covering a 


range of topics. The questionnaire 
attempted to get at such things as: 
when first and last names were learned; 
amount and kinds of social activities 
mutually engaged in by group members 
outside of class hours; reaction to the 
small group meetings, to the instructor, 
and to the course; the importance of 
different factors in motivating the 
subjects to achieve during the solution 
of the puzzle and human relations 
problems; reaction to the grading 
system; reaction to being observed, etc. 


Ill; THE EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS” 


(a) The Instructions 

It is perhaps important to start out 
by inquiring about the reactions of the 
subjects to the two different sets of 
instruction. Clearly, if the instructions 
never ‘ got over,’ one could reasonably 
question the efficacy of the instructions 
in producing differences. 

All subjects when requested (D)" to 
** describe the method by which you 
were being graded on the human rela- 
tions problems” responded with an 


appropriate description. That is, each 
of the thirty-nine subjects filling out the 
questionnaire understood and could 
recall the essentials of the instructions 
to which he was exposed at every 
meeting. 

In answer to the question (D): “If 
you would have had completely free 
choice as to the method of grading 
discussion in class, which would you 
have preferred?” the following results 
were obtained: 





11 Not all subjects filled out the Post- Experimental Questionnaire. The substituted groups were 
unable to take them and one “‘ co-operative ” subject was absent. Thus, four co-operative groups, 
totaling nineteen, and four competitive groups, totaling twenty, filled out this questionnaire. 
All in all, thirty-nine subjects were administered this questionnaire. 

12 The latin square design of the experiment dictated the statistical techniques to be used in analyz- 
ing the data regularly collected at each experimental session. In brief, the following procedure 
was used for these data: (i) each score, obtainable from the data, was placed into its appropriate 
cell. For the data collected from the observing instruments, this resulted in four latin squares 
for each variable—a Co-op H.R., a Co-op Puzzle, a Comp H.R., and a Comp Puzzle. For the 
weekly questionnaire, there were no puzzle latin squares. (ii) Latin squares composed of difference 
scores were then obtained by making the appropriate subtractions: Co-op H.R.—Comp H.R., 
Co-op Puzzle—Comp Puzzle, Co-op Puzzle—Co-op H.R., and Comp Puzzle—Comp H.R. 
(iii) Then using standard procedures (9), the variance was analyzed into four components— 
variance due to pairs, problems, past amount of experience, and to error. (iv) The error variance 
was then taken to be an estimate of the variance of the population from which the pairs were 
drawn. From the variance of the population, the standard error of the mean was computed 


according to the equation, 0M = | *POP. (y) A ‘t’ test was then done by dividing the mean 


n 

difference between paired groups by the Cm. The probability of obtaining a difference of such 
size was found in the ‘ t ’ tables, using the same degrees of freedom that were used in computing 
the error variance. (vi) The probabilities obtained for the five pairs (if the direction of the differ- 
ences was the same) were then combined according to the formula (6): M=—2S loge p, M being 
distributed in the form of Chi-square with degrees of freedom equal to twice the number of 
probabilities being combined. 

13 From this point on, the letter (A) will refer to the Over-All Rating Scales, (B) to Functions 
Observation, (C) to the questionnaires filled out by subjects each meeting, and (D) to the post- 
experimental questionnaire. 
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Grading method preferred: Co-operative Competitive No preference 
By Indiv co-op"* 11 6 2 
By Indiv comp 6 11 3 


Since there is no reason to suspect that 
these differences existed at the beginning 
of the experiment, one can conclude 
that roughly the same percentage of 
individuals were satisfied with the 
method of grading to which they were 
exposed. 

Clearly, then, the instructions ‘ got 
over’ to the subjects in both kinds of 
groups and further they ‘ got over’ in 
such a way as to seem satisfactory to 
approximately the same percentage in 
both groups. The importance of this 
latter point lies in the possibility that 
if disapproval of the grading system 
occurred in sufficient strength, the 
nature of the social situations might 
have been changed markedly enough 
to make the experimental variables 
impotent. 


(b) Perceived Interdependence 

One of the basic hypotheses’* of this 
study, Hypothesis I, asserts that Indiv 
Co-op will perceive themselves to be 
more promotively interdependent than 
will Indiv comp. Table I presents some 
relevant data. 

The data reveal that group-centered- 
ness (‘ we-feeling’) was rated by the 
observers to be considerably higher in 
the co-operative groups for both the 
puzzles and the human relations prob- 
lems. The ratings of the subjects, in 
the questionnaire pertaining to the 
human relations problem, give the same 
results. The J/ndiv co-op give themselves 
credit for more ‘ group-feeling ’ than do 


the Indiv comp. These differences with 
respect to ‘ group-centeredness’ and 
* group-feeling’ are significant at the 
1% level for both the puzzles and human 
relations problems. Thus, if we accept 
these measures as appropriate empirical 
co-ordinations, the evidence gives 
support to the first part of the Hypo- 
thesis (perceived promotive _inter- 
dependence). 

The second part of the hypothesis 
(Indiv comp will perceive themselves to 
be more contriently interdependent than 
will Indiv co-op) is partly supported by 
the same evidence that supports the 
first part of the hypothesis. Thus, the 
competitive group members were rated 
to be more self-centered by the obser- 
vers; likewise, the Indiv comp rated 
themselves as being more self-oriented 
than did the Indiv co-op. ‘ Perceived 
contrient interdependence,’ however, 
seems to include, in addition to ‘ self- 
centeredness,’ the notion of ‘I’ versus 
‘the others.” To measure this com- 
ponent, the subjects were asked (C): 
“How competitive with the other 
members in your group did you feel 
you were during the discussion (of the 
human relations problem)?” 

The results obtained here are not so 
conclusive, though they tend to support 
the hypothesis (see Table 1, ‘ competi- 
tiveness ’). Two pairs support the hypo- 
thesis at the 1% level; one pair supports 
it at the 13% level; two pairs reject the 
hypothesis at the 14% and 23% level 
respectively. Somewhat surprised by 





14 Indiv co-op refers to “‘ individuals in the co-operative situation.” 
15 Indiv comp refers to “‘ individuals in the competitive situation.” 


16 For a fuller presentation of the hypotheses being tested in this study see the preceding article. 
Hypotheses numbers refer to the numbers given to the hypotheses in the preceding article. 
*Promotive interdependence’ may be considered as meaning ‘co-operatively interrelated,’ 
*contrient interdependence’ as meaning ‘competitively interrelated.’ 
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TABLE 1” 


Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Data Relevant to the 
Hypotheses of Perceived Promotive Interdependence and Perceived Contrient 


























Interdependence 
Total 
Variable Problem Type 

M diff P 
Group-centeredness (A)... eee H.R. +2.98 001 
Group-centeredness (A)... <n P +2.54 001 
Group-feeling aes dite H.R. +1.20 01 
Competitiveness © .. is H.R. me + 
Desire to excel others (D) __... sn H.R. —2.30 .03 
Desire to excel others (D)_.... =a P —2.20 Ol 














* The differences for three of the pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; 
these differences have p values of .01, .01, and .13 respectively. The differences for the other two 
pairs are in an opposite direction; these differences have p values of .14 and .23. 


the lack of clean-cut results with respect 
to this question, the author queried a 
sample of the Indiv co-op as to what they 
meant by ‘ competitiveness ’ when they 
made their rating. Several responded 
that when they indicated that they felt 
competitive they meant that they felt 
an obligation to do their equal share in 
helping the group to move along. Thus, 


it seems probable that the lack of clean- 
cut results is a reflection of the differing 
interpretations placed on the word 
“competitiveness ’ by Indiv co-op. This 
interpretation is supported by the fact 
that when the question was phrased 
“How much did you desire to excel 
others?” on the post-experimental 
questionnaire,’® significant differences 





17The following symbols are being used in the tables presented in this article: 


P=Puzzles 
HR=Human Relations 


(A), (B). (C) or (D) =the measuring instrument. (See note 13, p. 209). 
Total M diff=Average of the differences (co-operative minus competitive) between each of the 
five paired co-operative and competitive groups for each of the five experimental 


The sign of the mean difference can be interpreted as follows: a plus sign indicates 
that the co-operative groups had more of the variable than did the competitive 
groups; a minus sign indicates that the co-operative groups had less of the variable. 
(Parenthetically, it may be noted that the directions of all of the obtained total 


mean differences are in the 


directions predicted by the relevant hypotheses). 


Total p=the p value obtained by combining the p values for each of the five pairs according to 
the procedure described in footnote 12 (p. 209). A combined probability is given only 
when the direction of the differences for all five pairs is the same as that of the total 


mean difference. 


18 For the data from the post-experimental questionnaire, the following procedure was used: 
(i) the ratings made by the members of a group were averaged: (ii) the differences between the 
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were obtained in the direction predicted 
by the hypothesis. 

To sum up, the data support the 
predictions that perceived promotive 
interdependence would be greater 
among Indiv co-op and that perceived 
contrient interdependence would be 
greater among Indiv comp. 


(c) Organization 
1. Co-ordination of Efforts 

From the basic hypothesis with 
respect to inducibility it was derived 
that there would be a greater degree of 
co-ordination of efforts and that co- 
ordination would occur more frequently 
among IJndiv co-op than among Indiv 
comp (Hypothesis 6). Table 2 presents 
the relevant evidence. 

The observers rated that the co- 
operative groups worked together more 
frequently (A) and were more highly 
co-ordinated (A) than were the com- 
petitive groups. These differences are 
significant at the .1% level for both 
kinds of problems. In answer to the 
question (C): “How co-operatively 
did the group work together on this 
problem?” the ratings of the Indiv co-op 
indicated more working together than 
did the ratings of the Indiv comp. This 
difference is also significant at the .1% 
level. 

Thus the data give rather definite 
support to the co-ordination hypothesis. 


2. Homogeneity of Participation (Hypo- 
thesis 7) 


From the basic substitutability hypo- 
thesis it was derived that there would 
be less homogeneity with respect to 
amount of contribution among Indiv 
co-op than among Indiv comp. On the 
face of it, this hypothesis would appear 
to run counter to common-sense 
impression. Let us examine a little 
more closely the considerations lying 
at the base of the common-sense 
impression to see how they apply to 
the present experimental conditions. 

There appear to be two basic notions 
involved in the common-sense impres- 
sion: (i) that the more threatening 
atmosphere of the competitive situation 
will make it more difficult for timid 
individuals to participate: (ii) that 
co-operation implies equality of par- 
ticipation. There is some validity to 
each of these notions. 

From theoretical considerations one 
should be able to predict that the com- 
petitive situation would be more stress- 
ful for certain kinds of personalities 
than would the co-operative situation. 
The consequence of the stress might be 
a restructuring of goals anda withdrawal, 
with the result that the withdrawn 
individual would no longer ‘ compete.’ 
If this happened, one would expect that 
the homogeneity of participation would 
be low in competitive groups (though, 
under certain circumstances, the effect 
of partial withdrawal might be to lessen 
ego-vulnerability and thus permit the 
‘timid ’ individual to participate more 
freely). However, the present experi- 





average ratings were then computed for the 


paired co-operative and competitive groups: (iii) a 








*t’ test was then applied to test the null hypothesis that the mean of the distribution of differences 
did not deviate significantly from zero. 

19 In the course of the theoretical development in the preceding article it was indicated that, 
according to the definitions advanced in that article, Indiv co-op had greater unity as a ‘ sociological 
group ’ than did the Jndiv comp. Also, according to these definitions, ‘ psychological unity as a 
group,” ‘ cohesiveness of a group,’ and ‘ strength of membership motives ’ were defined to be 
direct functions of the degree of ‘ perceived promotive interdependence.’ Thus, it is possible to 
state the results above more generally: the data support the hypothesis that a sociological , aon. 
with greater unity will possess more psychological unity than a sociological group with 
unity. In the further comparisons of Indiv co-op and Indiv comp one should keep in mind the 
possibility of substituting for Indiv co-op such phrases as ‘a group with greater psychological 
unity,’ ‘ individuals with greater membership motives,’ etc. 
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TABLE 2 


Differences between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Data Relevant to the 
Co-ordination of Effort Hypothesis 























Total 
Variable Problem Type 
M diff P 
Working-together (A)° H.R. +2.42 .001 
Working-together (A) P +2.68 001 
Degree of Co-ordination (A) H.R. +2.62 001 
Degree of Co-ordination (A) P +2.57 .001 
Group Co-operation (C) H.R. +1.18 .001 














mental conditions operating on reason- 
ably well-adjusted individuals with a 
modicum of ego-strength made ‘ with- 
drawal’ rather unlikely. 

The second notion also has some 
validity, in the sense that there are 
certain kinds of group situations in 
which the actions or words of another 
cannot readily function as a substitute 
for one’s own actions or words. For 
example, various kinds of ‘self- 
expression,’ ‘get acquainted,’ and 
‘ therapy ’ situations might induce forces 
on each individual to participate without 
allowing much in the way of substi- 
tutability. It seems evident that the 
task-oriented nature of the present 
experimental sessions were situations 
which permitted substitutability. 

The data presented in Table 3 provide 
the evidence relevant to Hypothesis 7. 
The variance in amount of contri- 
butions among members has been used 
as the measure of homogeneity of 


contribution. The differences between 
variances of paired groups were then 
entered as scores in the latin square 
and the customary statistical treatment 
was made. 

The data give support for the hypo- 
thesis, although the results are not 
conclusive. In both the puzzles and 
human relations problems there is 
greater homogeneity of participation 
within competitive groups. Four out 
of the five pairs in the human relations 
problem and all of the five pairs in the 
puzzles go in the direction predicted by 
the hypothesis. 

Further support is given the homo- 
geneity of contribution hypothesis by 
some additional data which are directly 
relevant to the basic substitutability 
hypothesis. On the weekly question- 
naire the subjects were asked to indicate 
the reasons they had for not offering 
suggestions or thoughts to the group 
discussion.” Of the reasons checked by 





20 The following choices were offered to the subjects: (a) Didn’t think they were worth while; 
(6) Somebody else said pretty much the same thing; (c) Couldn’t get a word in edgewise . . . 
others were talking too much; @ Not enough time; (e) I wasn’t quite sure how they'd be received ; 


(f) The whole business didn’t i nterest me much; (g) I 


usually find it a little difficult to say what 


I'm — in groups; (4) My idea wasn’t relevant to what the group was talking about at the 


time; (i) . . . (other reasons). 
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TABLE 3 
Differences in Homogeneity of Amount of Participation Between Co-operative and 
Competitive Groups 
Total 
Variable Problem Type 

M diff P 
Homogeneity of Participation (B) H.R. —2593 * 
Homogeneity of Participation (B)_ ...; — 518 16 











* The differences for four of the pairs are in the 


same direction as the total mean difference; 


these differences have p values of .005, .07, .13, and .67 respectively. The pair going in the opposite 


direction has a p value of .16. 


Indiv co-op approximately 47% were 
in the category ‘ Somebody else said 
pretty much the same thing”; only 
33% of the reasons offered by the Indiv 
comp were in this category. 

Thus, though the results are not 
conclusive, support is given to the hypo- 
thesis that there will be more homo- 
geneity in amount of participation 
among Indiv comp than among Indiv 
co-op. 


3. Specialization (Hypotheses 8 and 9) 

A cursory inspection of the data 
collected by the functions observations 
sheet revealed that to test Hypothesis 8 
(specialization with respect to function) 
it would be necessary to treat the data 
via the latin square. Individuals varied 
too much in functions from meeting to 
meeting to permit any combination of 
the data for treatment in terms of the 
five sessions. This placed the experi- 
menter in a dilemma, since he had the 
impression that the functions data were 
not sufficiently reliable to make it 
worth while to engage in the refined 
analysis necessary for the test of this 
hypothesis. The lack of reliability is 
of significance primarily due to the 
small number of participations that any 
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individual would have in a given 
category per meeting. Observer error 
in combination with the small fre- 
quencies would make it most difficult 
to demonstrate significant differences. 

As was expected, the data revealed no 
clear-cut significance (though with 
respect to all functions there is, on the 
average, greater specialization of func- 
tioning within co-operative groups than 
within competitive groups). The actual 
*p’s” were not computed because on 
inspection it was clear that the error 
variance would be too large to permit 
of any significance. 

The evidence relevant to specializa- 
tion with respect to content or activity 
(Hypothesis 9) is much more clear-cut. 
Table 4 presents the data. The results 
definitely indicate that with respect to 
the job of writing the letter of recom- 
mendations, asked for in the human 
relations problems, there were sig- 
nificantly more instances of division 
of labor in the co-operative groups than 
in the competitive groups. Faced with 
the problem of achievement in a limited 
amount of time, co-operative members 
were able to organize themselves so as 
not to duplicate each other’s efforts. 
Substitutability of one for the other 
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TABLE 4 

d The Average Number of Persons Simultaneously Engaged in Writing Recom- 

mendations for the Different Human Relations Problems for Co-operative and 
, Competitive Groups* 
z Barber _ Negro Super- 

Shop Cheating WWII Vet Workers visors** 

2 Co-op mie 1.8 2.4 2.0 2.8 2.8 

Comp vee 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.8 1.2 

*In none of the 25 paired experimental sessions were there more members simultaneously 

engaged in writing in a competitive group than in its paired co-operative group. In sixteen of 

the sessions there were more members in co-operative groups engaged in simultaneous writing; 
J in the remaining nine sessions there were no differences between the paired groups. 
a ** For all problems, but the Supervisors, only three persons could write simultaneously; it was 

possible for four persons to write simultaneously on this one. 
. permitted the members to.divide up some ‘conscientious’ soul to handle. 
- the job into its different aspects and It was not seen as a necessary path, 
a allowed the various members to work thus it was perfectly permissable for 
t on these components simultaneously. anyone who wished to do so to take 
" In the competitive situation writing over the function of writing. 
> procedure generally followed either of Similar data were not, unfortunately, 
h these two extremes: (i) one man was collected for the puzzle problems. The 
e assigned the job, usually on the basis experimenter, however, had the definite 
4 of a rotation scheme, and the other impression that a ‘ formal’ decision to 
4 members took an active part in super- take different approaches to the group 
1 vising the writing. The getting of ideas problem occurred not infrequently in 
> into written form was seen as a path, the co-operative groups but did not 
© thus everyone was actively concerned occur at all in the competitive groups. 
t with what was being written. Since the 

number of pages, always less than five, (d) Motivation 
‘s prevented the possibility of any com- Hypothesis 12 asserts that the direc- 
y promise—‘ we each do one ”—(due to tions of the forces operating on Jndiv 
" lack of substitutability) it was necessary co-op should be more similar than the 
“ for all to focus on the same activity. directions of the forces operating on 
° As a consequence, it was rare that two Indiv comp. If this hypothesis is correct, 
“d members were writing simultaneously. one should expect greater speed in 
When two or more recorders are shown group locomotion for the co-operative 
= in the competitive groups, their time of groups. The data with respect to loco- 
a writing did not overlap much. (ii) A motion are presented under ‘ Produc- 
i conscientious member took the form _ tivity’ (Part (g), this section); the data 
h and wrote up recommendations while give strong support to the hypothesis. 
d ' the others discussed. The discussants The validity of the hypothesis pre- 
“4 showed no interest in the write-up, supposes the validity of the basic 
om ' never examining it, their whole attention hypothesis with respect to positive 
3 being directed to the discussion. The inducibility. The following questions 
i. : written product was, more or less, con- (C): “ How did you react to the ideas 





sidered to be an irrelevant side issue for 
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TABLE 5 


Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Data Relevant to 
the Motivation Hypotheses 
































Total 
Variable Problem Type 

| Mag |p 
Effect of Other’s Ideas (C) H.R. + .78 001 
Achievement Pressure (A) H.R. +1.00 01 
Achievement Pressure (A) P + .49 ° 
Strength of Motivation to Achieve (D) H.R. + .83 01 
Strength of Motivation to Achieve (D) P + .20 | not sig. 
Involvement (A) H.R. + .15 not sig. 
Involvement (A) P + .23 not sig. 
Interest (C) H.R. — .10 not sig. 














* The differences for four of the five pairs are in the same direction as the mean differences; 
these differences have p values of .04; .13, .24, and .68. The p value for the pair going in the 


opposite direction is .66. 


frequently was your own thinking or 
reaction affected by what the others were 
saying?” are relevant. Table 5 indicates 
that the Indiv co-op were affected by the 
ideas of others, significantly more often 
than were Indiv comp. Table 7 indicates, 
further, that the Indiv co-op were 
markedly more agreeable and acceptant 
towards the ideas initiated by others. 
These two sets of facts provide direct 
support for the basic hypothesis with 
respect to positive inducibility and 
indirect evidence for Hypothesis 12. 
~From Hypothesis 13 one would 
predict that there would be more 


pressure for achievement in the co- 
operative groups than in the com- 
petitive groups. The ratings of the 
observers dnd of the subjects both 
produce significant differences in the 
predicted direction for the human 
relations problem. The direction of the 
differences “obtained for the puzzles is 
in line with the hypothesis, but the size 
of the differences is not, for the most 
part, significant. 

Hypothesis 15 states that there is 
nothing inherent in the co-operative or 
competitive situations which should 
produce differences in the strength of 





21 Jt is not surprising that the puzzle problems, in contrast to the human relations =. 


result in no marked difft 


erences between Indiv co-op and Indiv comp in the amount of ac 
pressure. Such results are predictable from the differing 


structures of the two types of problems. 


Other results, to be presented in a later publication (3) (3), indicate that the structures of the two 
types of problems have consistently different effects on group process. 
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force operating on individuals in the 
respective situations. ‘Interest’ or 
‘involvement’ is considered to be an 
operational measure of total situation- 
ally relevant forces. The data of Table 5 
clearly provide no basis for rejecting 
the hypothesis; the differences between 


co-operative and competitive groups ‘ 


with respect to involvement or interest 
in the problems at hand were negligible. 


(e) Communication 

In the preceding article hypotheses 
were developed with respect to four 
aspects of the communication process: 
(i) The Production of Signs, (ii) The 
Attentiveness of the Communicatee to 
the Signs Produced, (iii) The Creation of 
Common Signification, and (iv) the 
Appraisal of Signs. 


(i) The Production of Signs 

Hypotheses 16 and 17, in effect, assert 
that the volume of participation of the 
co-operative as contrasted to the com- 
petitive groups will be (Hypothesis 16) 
smaller for the human relations prob- 
lem, and (Hypothesis 17) greater for 
the puzzles. The relevant data are 
presented in Table 6. 

The evidence for Hypothesis 17 is 
clearly confirming, the difference being 
significant at the .1% level. The data 
for Hypothesis 16 are not so clear-cut. 
Three of the groups support, two of the 
groups do not. The hypothesis was 
derived from the basic substitutability 
hypothesis and some additional assump- 
tions which included the following: 
the task demands are such “ that 
quantitative efforts do not seriously 
interfere with qualitative efforts, or that, 
if they do, quantity is seen to be as, or 
more important than, quality.” The 
instructions which emphasized both 
quality and quantity may have resulted 


in some ambiguity of interpretation, so 
that the preceding assumption did not 
hold true for all the subjects. This, of 
course, would make it more difficult to 
demonstrate the validity of the hypo- 
thesis under scrutiny. 


(ii) Attentiveness to Signs 

From the basic hypothesis with 
respect to helpfulness it was derived 
that there would be less attentiveness 
to each other’s production of signs 
among Jndiv comp than among Indiv 
co-op (Hypothesis 18). Table 6 supplies 
the information necessary to test this 
hypothesis. 

The observers rate (A) Indiv co-op 
to be significantly more attentive to 
each other than the /ndiv comp for both 
kinds of tasks. The ratings by the 
subjects of their own attentiveness (C) 
also tend to support the hypothesis. 


(iii) Common Signification of Signs 

Hypotheses 19 and 20 assert that 
there will be less common signification 
between communicators and com- 
municatees among Indiv comp than 
among Indiv co-op, or, in other words, 
that there would be a greater amount 
of communication difficulties in com- 
petitive groups than in co-operative 
groups. The relevant data are presented 
in Table 6. 

The data reveal that the observers 
rated that there were significantly 
fewer communication difficulties among 
Indiv co-op than among Indiv comp for 
both the human relations and puzzle 
problems. Further support for Hypo- 
thesis 19 (no independent test of Hypo- 
thesis 207" is possible in this study) is 
obtained from the subjects. In answer 
to the question (C): “‘ Did you find 
that you had difficulty in getting your 
ideas across to others?” the ratings of 





22 Hypothesis 20 asserts that there would be more communication difficulties among Jndiv Comp 
compared with Indiv co-op, even if attentiveness were equated in both types of groups. 
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TABLE 6 


Differences in Participation Volume, Attentiveness, and Communication Difficulties 
Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups 



































Total 
Variable Problem Type 
M diff P 

Participation Volume* (B) H.R. —22.8 ba 
Participation Volume (B) P + 118 001 
Attentiveness (A) H.R. +1.04 01 
Attentiveness (A) P 1.50 001 
Attentiveness (C) H.R. + .42 athe 
Communication Difficulties (A) H.R. —1.94 001 
Communication Difficulties (A) P as 1.39 01 
Difficulty in Communicating to 

Others (C) H.R. — 81 001 
Difficulty in Understanding 

Others (C) H.R. — .67 001 














* Participation Volume has the meaning of Total Number of Participations per 45 minutes. Thus, 
all participation volumes are equaled in terms of a constant time unit. 


** The differences for 3 pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; these differ- 
ences have p values of .007, .06, and .20. The other two pairs go in the opposite direction; these 


differences have p values of .12 and .73. 


*** The differences for 3 pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; these 


differences have p values of .03, .04, and .72. 
both have p values of .83. 


the Indiv co-op expressed significantly 
less difficulty than did the ratings of the 
Indiv comp, The same results were 
obtained in answers to the following 
question (C): “* Did you find that you 
had difficulty in trying to follow or get 
the point of what the others were 
saying?” Thus, the competitive sub- 
jects experienced more difficulty with 
respect to the spread of common 
signification, both in the roles of 


The other two pairs, in the opposite direction, 


communicators and communicatees. 

To sum up, the data provide striking 
support for the hypothesis being 
examined. 


(iv) The Appraisal of Signs 

Hypothesis 21 asserts that there will 
be more common appraisals of com- 
munications in the co-operative groups 
than in the competitive groups. Table 7 
presents the evidence for the hypothesis. 
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TABLE 7 


Differences between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Data Relevant to the 
Hypothesis that There Would Be More Common Appraisals of Communications 
Among Indiv Co-op than Among Indiy Comp. 



































Total 
Variable Problem Type 

M diff P 
Acceptance of each Other’s Ideas (A) H.R. | +1.80 001 
Acceptance of each Other’s Ideas (A) P | + .95 01 
Agreement with Others (C) H.R. | + 81 001 
Agreement by Others ‘ (C) | H.R. | + .61 bd 
Follower (B) HR | +434 | 1 
Follower (B) P | +205 | 25 
Evaluator-Critic (B) H.R. | — 3.36 04 
Evaluator-Critic (B) P | — .95 | not sig. 











* The differences for four of the five pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference ; 
these differentes have p values of .01, .02, .04, and .38. The other pair, in the opposite direction, 


has a p value of .92. 


The observers rate that there is more 
acceptance of each other’s ideas in the 
co-operative groups than in the com- 
petitive groups in both kinds of tasks. 
Differences are significant at the 1% 
level or better. The ratings by the sub- 
jects also strongly support the hypo- 
thesis. In answer to the questions (C): 
“* How did you react to the suggestions 
of the others?” and ‘“ How did the 
others tend to react to your ideas or 
suggestions?” the ratings made by the 
Indiv co-op, as contrasted with those 
made by the Indiv comp, indicate both 
significantly more agreement with the 
ideas and suggestions of others and 
perception of more agreement from 
other group members. 
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Two categories on the functions 
observation sheet, ‘ evaluator-critic ’ 
and ‘follower,’ also provide some 
relevant data, although it should be 
kept in mind that both categories may 
contain a few items which are not 
specifically related to the notion of 
‘common appraisal.’ Thus, ‘ evaluator- 
critic’ probably contains some items 
which are positive evaluations and 
‘follower’ includes some items which 
connote understanding but not neces- 
sarily agreement. Nevertheless, for 
both categories there are significant 
differences between the co-operative 
and competitive groups on the human 
relations problems in the direction of 
the hypothesis. The differences, with 
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TABLE 8 
Differences in Degree of Orientation and Orderliness Between Co-operative and 
Competitive Groups 
Total 
Variable Problem Type 
M diff P 
Orientation (A) H.R. +1.70 .001 
Orientation (A) P +1.92 O01 
Orderliness (A) H.R. +1.99 .001 
Orderliness (A) P +1.96 .001 














respect to the puzzles, are in the pre- 
dicted direction but are not significant.* 


(f) Orientation 

From the basic hypothesis with 
respect to positive inducibility, it was 
derived that there would be more 
commonality of perception with respect 
to position and direction to the goal 
among Indiv co-op than among /ndiv 
comp (Hypothesis 23). The relevant 
data are presented in JTable 8. 

The observers rated the co-operative 
groups to be significantly more oriented 
(“‘ aware of where they are and where 
they are going”) than the competitive 
groups for both kinds of tasks. The 
hypothesis is also given indirect support 
by the observers’ ratings that the co- 
operative groups were also significantly 
more orderly and systematic in their 
approach to the various problems. 
The assumption here is that orientation 
and systematic approach are closely 
related. 


(g) Productivity 
In the present experiment many 


different measures can be considered 
to be relevant to ‘ group productivity.’ 
The results obtained by these measures 
are summarized in Tables 9 and 10. 

Hypothesis 24 asserts that, since 
speed of locomotion will be greater in 
co-operative groups, quantitative pro- 
ductivity per unit of time will be less in 
the competitive groups. The evidence 
in Table 9 provides striking support. 
Co-operative groups solve’ the puzzle 
problems more rapidly than do the 
competitive groups and they also 
produce more quantitatively on the 
human reJations problems (words in 
the written letters of recommendations 
are taken as a crude measure of quan- 
titative productivity). 

Hypothesis 25 asserts that qualitative 
productivity will be higher for the 
co-operative groups. Clear support 
is given to this hypothesis by the 
observers’ ratings of discussion produc- 
tivity (Table 9) and by the judges’ 
ratings of the written recommendations 
for the human relaticns problems 
(Table 10). The obs: vers rated that 
the discussions of the co-operative 








3 This result can be explained by noone pl that the objective materia’ o. the puzzle solutions 


allows for less potentiality for in 


than do the more vaiu > !azen human relations 


problems. See (3) for a further Ghanian of the effects of task structuic. 
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groups not only came out with more 
fruitful ideas for handling the problem 
presented to them, but also that their 
group discussions showed more insight 
and understanding of the nature of the 
problem being posed to them. These 
differences with respect to group 
productivity and group insight are 
significant for both kinds of tasks. 
Average individual productivity must 
not be confused with group productivity. 
Group productivity ratings referred to 
the ideas that were agreed upon and 
accepted as a basis for action by the 


group. Thus, if two members of a 
group each had good ideas which were 
in conflict and no agreements were 
reached nor actions taken by the group, 
the meeting having been bogged down 
in conflict, group productivity was rated 
as being low. The same kind of 
distinction held for group insight in 
contrast with average individual insight. 
The ratings of average individual 
productivity show no _ significant 
difference for the co-operative and 
competitive groups on the human 
relations problems; for the puzzles, 


TABLE 9 
Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Various Measures of 
Productivity 















































Total 
Variable Problem Type 

M diff P 
Discussion Productivity _ (A) H.R. +1.86 001 
Discussion Productivity (A) P +1.90 01 
Discussion Insight (A) H.R. +1.25 .001 
Discussion Insight (A) P +1.72 . 02 
Time per solution P — 7.35 01 

minutes 
Number of words in written product H.R. +299 001 

words 
Average Individual Productivity (A) H.R. + .15 | not sig. 
Average Individual Productivity (A) P + .58 07 

} ; 

Learning from discussion (C) | H.R. + .25 | s 
Grades on Term Paper | | +2.85 | 18 





* Differences for three pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; these differences 
have p values of .07, .07, and .39. The two pairs, in the opposite direction, have p values of .30 


and .45. 
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there is a difference approaching sig- 
nificance favoring the Indiv co-op. The 
latter result is probably explained by 
the fact that the greater communication 
within co-operative groups meant that 
individuals were less likely to stay in 
blind alleys for long periods of time. 

Table 10 presents the ratings of each 
group for each of the five different 
problems, as made by three different 
judges.“ Although it is evident that 
there is a considerable unreliability in 
the ratings, it is also clear that despite 
the unreliability there are significant 
differences between the paired co-opera- 
tive and competitive groups. The 
differences between ratings of the co- 
operative and competitive products are 
significant at the .1% level. The 
instructions given to the judges are 
presented below. 


no help not 





some- a@good very 

at all very what dealof help- 
helpful helpful help — ful 
ce. op: CS 6. are 


You are to imagine yourself to be a psy- 
chology instructor who has given to his ten 
students a series of five practical problems as 


tests. You are to grade the ten papers for each 
of the five problems separately in the following 
manner: 

Take the ten papers for any given problem 
and read through all. Rate each of the 
Papers in terms of how ‘helpful’ (see the 
scale above) the insights and suggestions for 
actions are: try to keep from being in- 
fluenced by such considerations as gram- 
matical niceties, etc. Do not try to guess 
which of the groups are co-operative and 
which are competitive. 


Hypothesis 26 states that the Indiv 
co-op will learn more from each other 
than will the Indiv comp. Table 9 
indicates that the co-operative group 
members in three of the five pairs rated 
themselves as learning more from the 
discussion of the human relations 
problem than did the competitive 
members rate themselves. 

The same kind of results are obtained 
when one examines the grades obtained 
by the individuals exposed to each of 
the experimental conditions. The grades 
being considered were those obtained 
on the first term paper handed in by all 
the subjects; the paper was due on the 
week of the experiment. Statistical 
analysis reveals that the differences are 











TABLE 10 
The Correlations Among Ratings of Group Products by Three Different Judges 
Between Between Between Average of 
Judges Judges Judges Correlations 
1&2 1 & 3 2&3 
r=.42 t=.46 r=.61 r=.50 
TABLE 10A 
Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Ratings* of Group 
Products 
Total 
Pair 1 Pair 2 Pair 3 Pair 4 Pair 5 M diff 
P P P P P P 
.02 001 54 01 05 +2.04 001 





* The average of the ratings by the three different judges. 





24 Thanks are due to Kurt Back, Albert Pepitone, and John Thibaut for serving as judges. 
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in the direction predicted by the 
hypothesis. However, they cannot be 
considered as significant. 

Thus, the hypotheses (24 and 25) 
predicting greater group productivity 
for the co-operative groups have 
received strong support from the data, 
but the evidence with respect to the 
hypothesis predicting greater learning 
for the Indiv co-op is far from conclusive. 
Several possible explanations for this 
latter lack of significance are the 
following: (i) the discussions took place 
at the very beginning of an Introductory 
Psychology course. Perhaps at such 
an early stage the subjects did not have 
much to offer to each other since none 
had enough training to have crystallized 
his own experiences into useful 
approaches to such problems as were 
discussed; (ii) even if (i) is not valid, 
many students believed it to be so and 
felt that what they would learn, they 
would learn from the instructor. Thus, 
they were not particularly ready to have 
cognitive changes induced by fellow 
members under either of the two con- 
ditions; (iii) the relative differences in 
learning during group discussion were 
so small that they were insignificant 
in comparison with the learnings during 
the regular instructional period. The 
assumption here is that the Indiv 
co-op and Indiv comp learned as much 
as the other during the regular instruc- 
tional period. 


(h) Inter-personal Relations 

From the basic hypothesis with 
respect to cathexis, it was derived that 
the Indiv co-op would be more friendly 
towards each other in the group meet- 
ings than would the Indiv comp. 
(Hypothesis 27). Table 1] presents the 
relevant data. 

The observers rated that the Indiv 
co-op were significantly more friendly 
during discussions of both types of 


problem than were the Indiv comp, 
giving strong support to the hypothesis 
under scrutiny. It also receives partial 
support from the functions observation: 
a greater percentage of encouraging or 
rewarding remarks were made in co- 
operative groups during the discussions 
of the human relations problems; a 
significantly larger proportion of 
aggressive remarks were made during 
the competitive discussions. These 
differences in functions were not 
obtained for the puzzle problems 
probably because the lack of emotion- 
ally laden content in the puzzles led to a 
smaller percentage of emotional. func- 
tions such as ‘rewarding’ and 
‘ageressing, making it difficult to 
establish significant differences here. 
The co-operative subjects in answer 
to the following question (C): “ How 
good were the contributions of the 
others?” rated each other’s contribu- 
tions to be better than did the com- 
petitive subjects. This result can also 
be taken to be indicative of greater 
positive cathection among Indiv co-op. 
The next question of interest has to 
do with the extent of the generalization 
of the friendliness shown during the 
experimental meetings. In the preceding 
article, it was hypothesized that the 
extent of generalization would be a 
function of the strength of the goals 
perceived to be _ interdependent. 
Unfortunately, no really adequate 
measure of the strength of goals involved 
in the situation was taken. The follow- 
ing question (D): “ How much did the 
weekly small group meetings stand out 
for you in contrast with the other 
classes you attend during the week?” 
is the only relevant measure. The 
average responses for the co-operative 
and the competitive members were not 
significantly different. On the average, 
the subjects rated that the weekly 
meetings were “ Thought about some 
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TABLE 11 


Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups in ‘ Friendliness ’ and 
Other Related Data 






































| Total 
Variable Problem Type 

| M diff Pp 
Friendliness (A) H.R. | 41.26 001 
Friendliness (A) + .89 01 
How good were contributions of 

others (C) H.R. + .70 ° 

Encourager (B) H.R + .96 oti 
Encourager (B) P | + .20 | not sig. 
Aggressor (B) H.R —1.16 01 
Aggressor (B) P — .64 | not sig. 
Time taken to learn last names (D) — .20 .06 
Correctness of Spelling of Last 
Names (D) + 5.3 ll 











* Differences for four pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; these differences 
- 43 P values of .005, .01, .01, and .07. The other pair, in the opposite direction, has a p value 
of .87. 


* 


** Differences for four pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; these 
differences have p values of .001, .18, .57, and .62. The other pair has a p value of .57. 


—more prominent in my thinking than 
some of my other courses but not more 
prominent than most of my other 
courses.” Since the experimental group 
sessions were not especially prominent 
in the lives of the subjects, there is little 
reason to expect much generalization 
of cathexis to other areas. 

Various measures were taken to test 
the extent of generalization: ratings 
of fellow members with respect to 
desirability as a friend, rating of amount 
of friendly feeling toward others, time 
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taken to Jearn first and last names, 
correctness of spelling of last names, 
amount of time spent together in 
outside ‘activities and kinds of activities 
jointly engaged in outside of class. 
Table 11 presents most of the evidence. 

The Indiv co-op reported that they 
learned each other’s last names sooner 
than did the Indiv comp; this difference 
is significant at the 6% level. They also 
spelled each other’s names more 
correctly than did the Indiv comp; the 
size of this difference, however, could 
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TABLE 12 


Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Evaluations of the 
Group, Amount of Group Functions, and Amount of Individual Functions 









































Total 
Variable Problem Type 
Mdf | Pp 
Group Help to Thinking (C) H.R. +1.03 | 001 
How Good was Group Product (C) H.R. 41.22 | 01 
Total Group Functions (B) H.R. +4.64 | y 
Total Group Functions (B) P | + .08 | not. sig. 
Total Individual Functions —_(B) a err neil 
Total Individual Functions (B) Pp —2.10 | not sig. 
Blocker (B) H.R. —1.40 01 
Blocker (B) P — .25 | not sig 
Self-Defender (B) H.R. ~1.03 | 05 
Self-Defender (B) P | — .10 | not sig. 











* Differences for four pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; these differences 
have p values of .001, .001, .01, and .01. The other pair, in the opposite direction, has a p value 


of .05. 


occur 11 out of 100 times by chance. 
No differences were obtained with 
regard to learning first names, nor were 
any differences obtained with respect to 
frequency or kinds of outside activities 
jointly engaged in. (Very few joint 
outside activities were reported.) At 
the end of the experiment, the Indiv 
co-op rated themselves (D) as being 
more friendly towards each other than 
did the Indiv comp. These differences, 
however, are clearly not statistically 
significant. The data thus indicate that 


little generalization of cathexis occurred. 
The relative lack of generalization was 
probably due to the following factors: 
(i) the relative lack of importance of 
the goals involved in the experimental 
manipulations; (ii) the strong restrain- 
ing forces operating in the life of the 
students which prevented realization of 
any inclinations toward increased 
sociability which might have resulted 
from the experimental situation. 
Hypothesis 28 states that the group 
and its products will be evaluated more 





25 In the 10—15 minute breaks during the three hour meeting, however, the Indiv co-op reported 
more frequent discussions of group performance, of what should be dene next time, etc., than 
did the Indiv comp. 
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highly by the Indiv co-op than by the 
Indiv comp. Table 12 presents the 
relevant data. In answer to the question 
(C): “Did the group help your 
thinking?” the ratings of the co-opera- 
tive members revealed significantly 
more help than did the ratings of the 
competitive members. Similar results 
were obtained in answer to (C): “‘ How 
good do you think the group’s product 
was?” Thus, the data give strong 
support to this hypothesis. 

From the basic hypotheses with 
respect to facilitations and hinderings, 
it was derived that there would be 
(Hypothesis 29) a greater percentage of 
group functions among Indiv co-op and 
(Hypothesis 30) a greater percentage of 
individual functions among Indiv comp. 
The data in Table 12 support the above 
hypotheses with respect to the human 
relations problems; the data for the 
puzzles reveal no clear-cut significances. 

This latter lack of significance is 
consistent with other data to be 
presented in a subsequent article (3) 
which suggest that: (i) the objectively 
demonstrable solution of the puzzle 
problems makes it more difficult for 
individuals to produce the rationaliza- 
tions necessary for ‘ civilized ’ blocking 
or aggressive behavior; and (ii) further, 
a demonstrable solution compels a 
certain degree of agreement and accep- 
tance, thus, in a sense, making group 
functions more likely. Thus, the com- 
petitive groups have a significantly 
greater percentage of group functions 
in the puzzle problems than in the 
human relations problems and there is 
a tendency for them to have a smaller 
percentage of individual functions on 
the puzzles. The same kinds of 


differences obtain for the co-operative 
groups on the two kinds of problems, 
but as one would expect, they are less 
marked. 

Hypothesis 33 states that the Indiv 
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co-op will perceive themselves as having 
more favorable effects on fellow mem- 
bers than will the Indiv comp. Three 
items on the weekly questionnaire 
provide relevant data. Table 13 indi- 
cates that: the co-operative subjects 
saw their fellow members as reacting 
more positively to their ideas; the 
competitive members perceived that 
their ideas were being ignored more 
frequently; the co-operative members 
felt that their contributions would be 
evaluated more highly. 

Hypothesis 34 asserts that there will 
be greater internalization of the attitude 
of the generalized other by Indiv co-op 
than by Indiv comp. In its broadest 
meaning, most of the experimental 
data already discussed are relevant to 
this hypothesis. In the more restricted 
sense of identification with the attitudes 
of others, two complementary measures 
—the feeling of obligation to others and 
the desire to win the respect of the 
others—are relevant. 

Table 13 presents data which indicate 
that the Indiv co-op felt more obligated 
as members of a group to participate 
in a joint effort (D) than did the Indiv 
comp. The differences are significant 
at the 1% level for the human relations 
problem and at the 10% level for the 
puzzles. It is also evident that the 
desire to win the respect of other 
members (D) played more of a role in 
the motivation of Jndiv co-op than it 
did in the motivation of the Indiv comp. 
The differences are significant for the 
puzzles at the .1% level and at the 9% 
level for the human relations problems. 
Thus, the evidence gives strong support 
for the hypothesis being examined. 


(i) Odds and Ends 

Table 14 reveals that at the beginning 
of the experiment the subjects were 
definitely aware of the observers as 
they discussed the problems (D). The 
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TABLE 13 
Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups on Data Relevant to the 
Perception of Effects on Others and to a Feeling of Responsibility toward other 
Group Members 
































Total 
Variable Problem Type 
Mdif | Pp 

How did others react to your ideas (C) H.R. | + 61 | : 
How frequently did others react (C) H.R. | + 49 | o9 
How will others rate your contri- | | 

butions (C) H.R. | + 49 oer 
Strength of feeling of obligation | 

to others (D) H.R. | +2.80 | Ol 
Strength of feeling of obligation | 

to others (D) P +1.55 .10 
Strength of desire to win respect 

of others (D) H.R. +1.53 09 
Strength of desire to win respect 

of others (D) P +2.38 001 














* Four pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference; the differences for these pairs 
have p values of .01, .04, .12, and .38. The other pair has a p value of .92. 


** Four pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference, with p values of 01., .03>» 


.04, and .18. The other pair has a p value o 


f .02. 


*** Four pairs are in the same direction as the total mean difference, with p values of .01, .02, 
.06, and .28. The other pair has a p value of .33. 


consciousness of the presence of the 
Observers, however, decreased with 
time so that by the third week most of 
the subjects were only occasionally 
aware of them. By the end of the 
experiment the subjects were, for the 
most part, not conscious of the obser- 
vers while they discussed the problems. 
It is interesting to note that the com- 
petitive subjects tended to be more 
aware of the observers than did the 
co-operative subjects. The greater con- 
sciousness of the ‘I’, the awareness by 
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the competitive subject that he is being 
judged (by the observers) in comparison 
with others, would make him more 
conscious of them. Support is given 
this interpretation by the fact that the 
Indiv comp rated themselves to be 
significantly higher in trying to please 
the experimenter than did the Indiv 
co-op. 

The efficacy of the instructions in 
producing co-operation and competi- 
tion has already been attested to by the 
results cited in previous sections. It 
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should be remembered however, that 
intra-group co-operation was produced 
partly by inter-group competition. Table 
14 indicates that the instructions did 
produce significantly more motivation 
to excel other groups among Jndiv co-op 
than among Indiv comp. 

Table 14 also indicates that the Indiv 
co-op gave their groups credit for more 


improvement in effectiveness of func- 
tioning from the beginning to the end 
of the experiment than did the Jndiv 
comp. It is probable that these data 
should be interpreted as additional 
support for Hypothesis 28, which 
asserts that the Jndiv co-op will evaluate 
their group and its products more 
highly than will the Indiv comp. 


TABLE 14 
Some Odds and Ends: Differences Between Co-operative and Competitive Groups 












































| Total 
Variable | Problem Type , 
| Mdif | p 
Consciousness of Observers (D) | | 
First Week | i.) 2S 
Third Week | -.15 | 06 
Final Week — .02 | not sig. 
Strength of Motivation to Please 
Experimenter (D) H.R. — 1.1 | 05 
| 
Strength of Motivation to Please 
Experimenter (D) P — .30 | 42 
Strength of Motivation to Excel . | 
Other Groups (D) | H.R. +4.55 | 0.1 
Strength of Motivation to Excel ; eh 
Other Groups (D) , P +4.85 02 
Change in Group Effectiveness | 
from first to last week (D) H.R. +1.80 12 
Change in Group Effectiveness | 
* from first to last week (D) | P + .85 .06 
| 








26 Jt is well, at this point, to warn of possible misinterpretations of the experimental results. That 
is, some may point to the above result and say that this study is really not concerned with co- 
operation and competition but with two different types of competition. Such a statement has 
partial truth and is thus confusing. To say intergroup competition is not co-operation is only 
true in the trite sense that it is not intergroup co-operation. It is untrue if one means that inter- 
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IV: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(a) Summary of the Experiment and Its 
Results 

In order to study the effect of co- 
operation and competition upon group 
process, ten experimental groups were 
established. Each group was composed 
of five Introductory Psychology students 
who were participating in the experiment 
as a substitute for their regular class 
sections. All groups met for one period 
of three hours, at different times of the 
week, for six consecutive weeks. During 
the first week the ten groups were 
observed and rated as they discussed a 
human relations problem; the ratings 
of the discussion productivity were 
used to pair-off equated groups. Five 
pairs were then formed. One group of 
each pair was then assigned by random 
procedure to the co-operative treat- 
ment, the other to the competitive 
treatment. 

The ‘ co-operative situation’ was pro- 
duced by a set of instructions which 
stated essentially that the group, as a 
whole, would be rated in comparison 
with the efforts of four other similarly 
constituted groups; the grade or reward 
that each member received would be 
the same and would be determined by 
the relative position of his group in 
contrast with the other four similar 
groups. The ‘competitive situation’ 
was produced by another set of instruc- 
tions which stated essentially that each 
member would be rated in comparison 
with the efforts of the other four 
members composing his group, the 
grade or reward that each would 
receive would be different and would 
be determined by the relative contribu- 
tions of each to the solution of the 


problem with which they were con- 
fronted. 

Apart from the differences in instruc- 
tions, all groups were exposed to similar 
routines during their three-hour meet- 
ings. The first part of the meeting was 
spent solving a Sunday supplement 
type puzzle, the second part of the 
meeting was spent discussing and 
writing some recommendations for a 
human relations problem, in the third 
part of the meeting the instructor- 
experimenter informally lectured on 
psychology. 

Three or four observers were present 
during the first two parts of any 
meeting—each of the observers, in 
addition to filling out an ‘ Over-All 
Rating Sheet,’ had a specific task. 
Many of the results presented in this 
study derive from the data collected by 
the observers. However, much infor- 
mation was collected from the subjects, 
who filled out a lengthy questionnaire 
every meeting after the discussion of 
the human relations problem and 
supplied additional data at the end of 
the experiment. 

The results of the experiment are 
briefly summarized below. 


1. The Basic Hypotheses 

The evidence for the basic hypotheses 
is, for the most part, indirect. The 
data collected to provide tests for the 
hypotheses about group functioning, 
hypotheses which were derived from 
the basic hypotheses, are, in effect, also 
tests of the latter. 

The data obtained in the experiment 
give support to the following hypo- 
theses: 





group competition does not produce a social situation in which the group members are inter- 
related in such a manner so as to have their goals promotively interdependent with one anothex’s 
—that is, it is untrue to say that intergroup competition does not produce a co-operative situation 
for the individuals composing the group. It is ‘ untrue’ by definition. 
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(i) Indiv co-op will perceive them- 
selves to be more promotively 
interdependent and Indiv comp 
will perceive themselves to be 
more contriently interdependent 
(Hypothesis 1). 

(ii) There will be greater substi- 
tutability for similarly intended 
actions among Indiv co-op than 
among /ndiv comp (supported by 
Hypotheses 7 and 9, ambiguous 
in relation to Hypotheses 8 and 
16). 

(iii) A larger percentage of actions of 
others will be positively cathected 
among Indiv co-op, a larger 
percentage of actions of others 
will be negatively cathected 
among /ndiv comp (Hypothesis 3). 

(iv) There will be a greater positive 
inducibility among Indiv co-op 
than among Indiv comp (Hypo- 
thesis 4). 

(v) Indiv co-op will exhibit more 
helpfulness and Indiv comp will 
exhibit more  obstructiveness 
(Hypothesis 5). 

Thus, all in all, the theory of co-opera- 
tion and competition outlined in the 
preceding article has been given con- 
siderable backing by the present experi- 
mental investigation. 


2. Group Functioning 

The results, with respect to aspects of 
group functioning, indicated that the 
Indiv co-op showed more of the follow- 
ing characteristics than did the Indiv 
comp: (i) Co-ordination of Efforts; 
(ii) Diversity in amount of contributions 
per member; (iii) Sub-division of 
activity; (iv) Achievement Pressure; 
(v) Production of signs in the puzzle 
problem; (vi) Attentiveness to fellow 
members; (vii) Mutual comprehension 
of communication; (viii) Common 
appraisals of communication: (ix) 
Orientation and orderliness; (x) Pro- 


ductivity per unit time; (xi) Quality of 
product and of discussions; (xii) 
Friendliness during discussions; (xiii) 
Favorable evaluation of the group and 
its products; (xiv) Group Functions; 
(xv) Perception of favorable effects 
upon fellow members; (xvi) Incorpora- 
tion of the attitude of the generalized 
other. 

The Indiv comp showed more of the 
following: 

(i) Production of signs in the human 
relations problem; (ii) Individual Func- 
tions. 

No significant differences were found 
in the following: 

(i) Amount of interest or involvement 
in the situation; (ii) Amount of 
specialization with respect to function; 
(iii) Amount of learning (though the 
trend is in favor of the Indiv co-op). 
Nor did the data reveal any striking 
developmental differences with time. 


(b) Practical Implications of the Results 

The practical implications of this 
study will not be specified in detail here. 
It seems evident (to the extent that the 
results have any generality) that greater 
group or organizational productivity 
will result when the members or sub- 
units are co-operative rather than 
competitive in their interrelationships. 
The inter-communication of ideas, the 
co-ordination of efforts, the friendliness 
and pride in one’s group which are 
basic to group harmony and effective- 
ness appear to be disrupted when 
members see themselves to be competing 
for mutually exclusive goals. Further, 
there is some indication that competi- 
tiveness produces greater personal in- 
security (expectations of hostility from 
others) than does co-operation. The 
implications for committee, conference, 
and small group functioning in general 
appear fairly obvious. 

Also, in light of the results of this 
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study, it seems that educators might system produces the kinds of inter- 
well re-examine the assumptions under- _ relationships among students, the task- 
lying their common usage of a com-  directedness, and personal security that 
petitive grading system. One may well are in keeping with sound educational 
question whether a competitive grading objectives. 


1. 
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Some Reflections and Suggestions on the 
PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
OF MARITAL PROBLEMS. 


A. T. M. WILSON 





In 1947 the number of divorce cases in the United Kingdom, and the intensified 
legal problems associated with them, led to the appointment by the British Govern- 
ment of a body known as the Denning “ Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial 
Causes.”” Among other recommendations, their report (12) suggested that “ there 
should be a Marriage Welfare Service, to afford help and guidance both in prepara- 
tion for marriage and also in difficulties after marriage. It should be sponsored 
by the State but should not be a State Institution. It should evolve gradually 
from the existing services and societies . . .” 

The Committee further recorded as their view, “It should be regarded as a 
function of the State, to give encouragement and, where appropriate, financial 
assistance to marriage guidance as a form of social service, particularly by grants 
in aid of the voluntary societies working in this field.” 

The Home Secretary later appointed the Harris Committee, “ to consider on 
what lines marriage guidance as a form of social service can be most advantageously 
developed in England and Wales, if assisted by Exchequer grants, and to advise 
on what basis Exchequer grants could properly be made to this service.” 

The notes which follow concern the present situation in this field in the United 
Kingdom and have been abridged from a memorandum submitted to the Harris 
Committee, whose report has now been published (13). 


INTRODUCTION—THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The general point of view on which integration or disturbance of com- 








this paper is based is that marital 
difficulty, like most human problems, 
cannot effectively be understood and 
dealt with as a restricted phenomenon, 
but must be considered as one indica- 
tion of a more complex disturbance. 
Experience has shown the need to 
consider problems of human _indi- 
viduals and human groups, such as the 
family, in relation to the society of 
which they form a part. Inadequate 
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munity life is inevitably reflected in 
disturbed family life; and the reverse 
is also true. Discussion of the different 
aspects of this problem suffers severely 
from a regrettable lack of solid data. 
There is a particular lack of informa- 
tion as to the efficiency of the existing 
social techniques by which problems in 
this field are dealt with at present. 
Equally, there is no valid information 
concerning such a fundamental question 
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as the relative success or failure of 
re-marriage after divorce. 
The purpose of the present memoran- 
dum is, 
(i) to draw attention to the relevance, 
in marital problems, of com- 
munity factors and, particularly, 





the ‘ atomisation ’ of society. 

(ii) to discuss briefly the present 
activities and possible develop- 
ment of existing or potential 
therapeutic agencies whose work’ 
deals, or might deal, with marital 
problems. 


I. COMMUNITY OR SOCIAL FACTORS IN MARITAL AND FAMILY 
DIFFICULTIES 


Curle’s recent anthropological and 
psychological study (1) of a small 
sample of one hundred and forty 
English families living under good 
housing and employment conditions in 
a provincial city suggests that the point 
of view put forward by Mumford 
(4) and others (2), concerning the 
‘atomisation’ of Western industrial 
society, is supported by empirical 
investigation. The families in the 
English sample studied by Curle 
showed how inadequate were their 
opportunities and achievements with 
respect to integrated community life, 
and how they were, in fact, little more 
than an aggregate of isolated family 
groups. 

On the wider aspects of this matter 
Curle and Trist (1) conclude that, 
“‘ whatever their origin, the atomistic 
tendencies of modern life have greatly 
reduced the size of the functional 
family. The family of today cannot be 
regarded as a widely ramified system 
of organised and positive functional 
relationships, which form a bridge 
between the individual (and his family) 
and society as a whole. Outside an 
individual’s immediate family, parental 
or marital, most relationships of an 
effective and reciprocal nature into 
which he enters have no socially 
organised pattern, and no sanctions, 
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other than those of loyalty, or other 
ties. In a sense, therefore, the individual 
can be entirely alone despite these 
relationships—a_ situation which is 
made all the more possible through the 
economy by which he lives. This lack 
of dependable support seems to be one 
of the major foci of anxiety in Western 
society. It is, moreover, an anxiety 
conducive to a withdrawal from 
possibly painful contacts with society 
and thereby to a neglect of those 
mechanisms of interaction still pos- 
sessed by it.” Again “. .. what we have 
called desocialisation is a general social 
phenomenon .. . of such overwhelming 
significance that it would appear to be 
a focal point of study for all social 
scientists.” 

Although the matter is perhaps even 
more complicated, such views are likely 
to be highly significant in considering 
problems and disturbances in the 
internal relationships within the family. 
The current inadequacy of the total 
community relationships of the family 
and its members forces the latter—and 
particularly perhaps husbands and 
wives—to seek within the family the 
satisfaction of personal and social 
needs which are by their nature im- 
possible to satisfy there. In these 
circumstances the family ties are, as 
it were, carrying an amount of ‘ current’ 
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for which they were not designed, and 
it is not surprising that what corres- 
ponds to ‘fusing’ is a not infrequent 
occurrence. Less aphoristically, it may 
be said that for many of those whose 
restricted pattern of social relation- 
ships is associated with feelings of dis- 
content, anger, or bitterness, the 
marital relationship may be the only 
social relationship sufficiently real and 
secure to permit the expression of such 
hostile feelings to another human being. 
Further, from a psychological point of 
view, the quality of the husband-wife 
relationship is perhaps the most 
accurate single indicator of the social 
maturity of the individual partners. 
For both these reasons marital relations 
may easily become an area in which 
difficulties of a much wider and less 
obvious nature show up most clearly. 
In such circumstances, marital prob- 
lems are a ‘ symptom ’ of a much wider 
disturbance. 

Although its relationship to marital 
difficulties has received little considera- 
tion, the inadequate quality of com- 
munity life in this country is now 


widely accepted. Indeed, the problem 
of interesting people in local govern- 
ment, and the success of passive mass 
amusements are usually explained on 
this basis. These are large topics, but 
if there is anything at all in the views 
expressed above, it follows that action 
to prevent and heal marital discord 
cannot be adequate—and may, indeed, 
approximate to a waste of effort and 
money—if it is directed entirely to 
individual husbands and wives at a 
late phase of marital difficulty, and if it 
does not take into account the extent 
to which their difficulties may have 
arisen from the inadequacy of oppor- 
tunities and satisfactions in the social 
relationships of the community in 
which they live. Curle and Trist’s point 
concerning the urgency of this problem 
for social scientists underlines the 
scarcity of data and, more important, 
the inadequacy of constructive research 
in this field. There are many ‘ experi- 
ments’ in social life and work; but few 
have the technical backing necessary to 
clarify hypotheses and validate results 
for more general application. 


II. EXISTING THERAPEUTIC AGENCIES: SOME FACTORS AFFECTING 
THEIR SCOPE, POTENTIALITIES, AND LIMITATIONS 


The number of those with marital 
problems who seek help from the 
various existing therapeutic agencies is 
likely to represent little more than a 
fraction of those needing help; for 
there is in these matters a strong 
tradition of personal privacy, highly 
correlated with anxieties about the 
sexual aspects of the marital relation- 
ship. Equally, there is a discouraging 
absence of convincing evidence that the 
existing agencies can provide the help 


that is needed. 

To a greater or lesser extent, and 
from various approaches, marital prob- 
lems are tackled by doctors, by clergy- 
men, by relatives or friends, as well as 
by probation officers, and more recently 
by developments in existing case work 
agencies, or by special agencies con- 
cerned with marriage problems. It 
may be useful to consider the situation 
and the possibilities in each of those 
areas, as they appear to the writer. 
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1. The Family Doctor 

A particular potentiality of the doctor 
is that he possesses an essentially 
therapeutic role and is easily accessible 
without public discovery of the nature 
of the problem brought to him; but 
doctors are still almost completely un- 
trained in dealing with marital prob- 
lems. Medical skill in this field derives 
almost entirely from experience, and 
its use depends greatly on the per- 
sonality of the doctor and the time he 
can spare for difficulties which he is 
likely to regard as peripheral to his 
work. Medical training is even now so 
heavily materialist in its practical 
aspects that it will require a slow revolu- 
tion to achieve anything like adequate 
results in this field. 


2. The Psychiatrist 

The psychiatrist stands in a rather 
different and, at the moment, a transi- 
tional position. The terror of the 
mental hospital is diminishing as the 
realisation grows that what is called 
madness is a relatively rare form of 
psychological illness. On the other 
hand, psychiatrists as a whole, both in 
private and in public practice, are at 
the moment overwhelmed by work on 
actual catastrophies rather than in 
efforts of a constructive and preventive 
nature. 


3. Religious Bodies and Workers 

It may be suggested that the interest 
shown by different religious organisa- 
tions in tackling marriage problems 
possesses a number of separate and 
conflicting aspects. There is, first, 
anxiety over what is feared to be the 
break-up of family life and, as a result, 
rejection of the value-system of Western 
Christianity. Secondly, some marriage 
work by religious bodies has arisen 
largely from the social sanction which 
exists by which such bodies may tackle 


highly anxious personal topics without 
exciting anxiety or hostility in the com- 
munity as a whole. 


4. Probation Services 

The ‘natural history’ of marital 
problems shows that a long period of 
difficulty will ordinarily precede any 
contact with legal process, which is in 
fact designed only to deal with such late 
stages. If to this fact we add the sense 
of guilt or ‘ sin’ so commonly associa- 
ted with marital problems, and the 


association between delinquency, 
punishment and probation, some of the 
difficulties which face probation 


officers in marital work may well be 
regarded as insuperable. 

A note may be inserted here con- 
cerning the overlap between delin- 
quency, promiscuity, and alcoholism, 
as they are seen, for example, in the 
work of the probation officer. There 
will be few probation officers who have 
not struggled with such problems; and 
is it of little help to them to draw 
attention to the misconception which 
lies behind the view that alcoholism is 
a main ‘cause’ of marital difficulty. 
Clinical evidence shows that the toxic 
effects and the aftermath of excessive 
drinking is a sufficient deterrent for 
men and women without serious psy- 
chiatric disturbance; but for many 
people, for many years to come, 
alcohol will continue to be the only 
easily accessible method of relieving 
mental pain whose origin and nature 
are seldom recognised by the drunkard. 
The extent to which promiscuity—in 
the literal sense of the term—is related 
to acute or chronic emotional tension 
in individuals with open or concealed 
immaturity of certain kinds is clearly 
indicated in an army investigation (9), 
whose lessons for the prevention of 
promiscuity are unlikely to be irrelevant 
for civil life; but this is one more field 
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where research could hardly fail to 
provide significant data. 

It has been noted that divorce is a 
very late stage in the history of an un- 
satisfactory marital relationship; it can, 
indeed, be said that most clinical 
workers find much less difficulty in 
understanding why many marriages 
break up than in wondering how they 
ever came to take place. Some of the 
real but unfortunate factors leading 
towards marriage—and to problems 
which may prove insuperable once 
marriage has taken place—are des- 
cribed in a recent brief investigation (10). 


5. Friends and Relatives _ 

As a result of the difficulties men- 
tioned earlier, the commonest sources 
from which help is sought in marital 
problems are relatives and friends; but 
both these groups suffer as counsellors 
from very severe disabilities, which are 
in fact the inevitable result of the 
personal relationship concerned. 


6. Voluntary Case-Work Agencies 
The bulk of social work in this 
country, and indeed in most countries, 
is still largely based on a traditional 
pattern whereby, within a particular 
society, the resources of one class of 
person with privileges and financial 
independence are used to alleviate the 
material needs of the under-privileged. 
Whatever its origins—whether in an 
acceptance of Christian values, or an 
effort to make an expiatory contribu- 
tion in social service—this traditional 
pattern of social case-work has in the 
past been mainly concerned with those 
material necessities which the State now 
undertakes in large measure to provide 
for those in need. There is, in conse- 
quence, a crisis in social work; for the 
problems which must now remain to 
be tackled are no longer centred on 
making good material needs but are 


centred, willy-nilly, in the field of 
personal, family, and psychological 
problems. (3; 7) One result, as one 
senior social worker has said, is that 
many of the very best social workers in 
the traditional sense have felt them- 
selves quite unable to tackle the non- 
material problems of the present day, 
and feel particularly at sea over those 
problems in which disturbed marital 
relationships are, as doctors say, ‘ the 
presenting symptom.’ In traditional 
case-work, the family was implicitly 
seen as a group consisting of parents 
and children, and there was a curious, 
anxiety-driven blindness to the signi- 
ficance of the relationship between 
husband and wife, and particularly of 
its erotic component. There is here a 
problem of social work, and of selection 
and training for it, which will be dis- 
cussed in a later section. 

It must be noted that British social 
case-work, with a main root in the 
attempt to deal with material needs, 
has in the past been almost exclusively 
concerned with activities in which the 
clients belonged to the poorer economic 
groups; but experience in private 
psychiatric practice clearly shows that 
the need for help with such problems 
is no less great among the wealthier 
classes. The difficulty is merely of 
finding a role for the professional social 
worker which will permit of contact 
with the clients concerned, by providing 
a way round, or through, the barrier 
produced by the dependency and 
patronage with which social work has 
in the past been associated. 

It is therefore likely to be true that, 
if social case-work is to tackle the new 
types of problem now being recognised, 
and if it is to extend its effort to cover 
more than the lower economic groups, 
it will need to seek a fully professional 
Status and to dissociate itself from 
overt attempts to deal with material 
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need; but the history of medical 
practice—with the introduction of 
private hospitals and later of private 
wards served by the same professional 
staff as the public wards—indicates the 
strength of the class-barriers in the 
relatively public problem of disease. 
It is not difficult to imagine the extent 
to which these same barriers will 
operate in relation to more intimate 
marital problems, to prevent middle 
and upper class contact with anything 
less than fully professional consultants. 

It will also be some time before the 
important but different roles of the 
voluntary and the professional social 
worker are as clearly accepted as those 
of the first-aid worker and the doctor. 
Until then, the role of the social worker 
in the better-off economic groups is 
likely to begin to find acceptance only 
within a professional group relation- 
ship, ¢.g., as a component of fully 
professional counselling services. This 
situation is a subsidiary factor in 
producing the need for specialist con- 
sultations which occurs so regularly in 
marital work by lay agencies of different 
kinds. 


7. Special Marital-problem Agencies 

It is not completely inaccurate to say 
that the approach of many of these 
agencies is founded first on what is 
called ‘common sense,’ secondly on 
ethical teaching, which may be overt or 
implicit, and finally on ‘biological 
instruction.” 

With respect to ‘common sense,’ it 
must be pointed out that this is a very 
inadequate guide in dealing with psy- 
chological problems; for the relevant 
part of the mind, the inner world of 
feeling, which is concerned in these 
problems, does not operate within the 
same frame of reference as the conscious 
and rational part of the mind whose 


operations are often described as 
common-sense; and there are indeed 
plenty of warning instances of the 
limits and indeed dangers of a ‘ rational’ 
approach to emotional problems. For 
example, the ‘ cheering, up’ treatment 
in the case of self-reproachful, depressed 
people, which is suggested by a common- 
sense view of the matter, will often make 
the condition very much worse, and 
may in some cases be a considerable 
factor in suicide. 

Secondly, with respect to ethical 
instruction—omitting the difficult prob- 
lem of which ethic is to be taught—it 
must be said that clinical experience of 
such problems as promiscuity does not 
suggest a high correlation between such 
problems and inadequate social values 
deriving from inadequate ethical in- 
struction (9). There is, indeed, reason 
to believe that a very different state of 
affairs may lie behind behaviour which 
so grossly flouts convention. 

Finally, with regard to ignorance 
concerning physiological function, 
something will be said later under the 
heading of sex education, but it should 
be said here that clinical experience 
again suggests how unusual it is for 
ignorance to be a major factor leading 
to difficulty in marriage. Such ignor- 
ance ag exists is generally the result, 
and not the ‘ cause,’ of anxiety. Repair- 
ing a defect of knowledge very seldom 
touches the anxiety which led to it and 
which is the real source of difficulty in 
the marriage. As experience shows, 
there is indeed a very real danger that 
physiological instruction relevant to 
that particular aspect of marriage may 
be given in such a way as to increase 
rather than diminish anxiety, or may be 
given without full understanding of 
psychological aspects of such central 
significance as the development and 
nature of the affectionate and erotic 
components of the marital relationship. 
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But whatever criticism may be made 
of work in this field, it is a fact that in 
marriage guidance lay-counselling is 
almost all that is available, even to those 


who are desperately willing to seek any 
help they can find. What is accepted 
as a stop-gap, however, may be an 
unfortunate pattern for development. 


II. PREVENTIVE AGENCIES 


1. The Quality of Family Life 

The relationship between marital 
harmony or difficulty in adults and 
their own past experience of family life 
as children is shown by clinical, an- 
thropological and sociological research 
to be both complex and highly signi- 
ficant. The family supplies the first and 
possibly the most important school of 
social learning and apprenticeship for 
human beings; but it is not always 
remembered that the family, as a school 
of personal and social relations, is a 
co-educational institution in which the 
relationship between the sexes—hus- 
band and wife, father and daughter, 
mother and son, brother and sister— 
can be seen to be a main factor in the 
formation of inter-sex attitudes in later 
life, both before and in marriage. 

There is adequate clinical evidence to 
support the view that relationships 
between the father and mother are of 
particular importance in providing an 
example of understanding and tolerance 
to be affectionately copied, or an 
anxious and horrifying model of rela- 
tionships which children later attempt 
to avoid, but often find they have some- 
how unwittingly repeated. Less speci- 
fically, the emotional ‘ climate’ of the 
family is a main determinant of the 
quality of the later social relationships 
of its young members. Helping parents 
to remain tolerant and understanding 
with their children is therefore likely 
to be a main activity through which 
there is likely to be obtained a high, if 
delayed, yield in improving later marital 


relationships. In this connection it must 
be said with regret that modern 
psychology has so far had no adequate 
opportunity to make an effective con- 
tribution in this field, and that parents, 
through reading and lectures, often 
appear to have raised their level of 
aspiration without being able to obtain 
help with their actual performance. 
One unfortunate modern result has 
therefore been the difficulty of such 
parents in maintaining an adequate 
directness and spontaneity in their 
behaviour towards their children. 

No full-scale follow-up research has 
yet been provided to convince parents 
of the lessons of clinical work: first, 
that “‘ the only experience in life harder 
to bear than having children is not 
having them”; and secondly, that the 
bringing up of mature and responsible 
children demands an effort which brings 
its biggest dividends when it is fully 
extended in the early years, by develop- 
ing the child’s sense of security, of 
understanding, and affection, rather 
than in later attempts to remould the 
personality and social attitudes in 
adolescence or early adult life. There 
is equally lacking a clean cut demon- 
stration to parents of many other 
axioms of clinical work—for example, 
that it is not possible to deceive 
children about the quality of the hus- 
band-wife relationship in the family, 
and that attempts to deceive in this 
matter produce insecurity and mistrust 
rather than more hopeful results. These 
points are much less peripheral to the 
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present discussion than they may 
appear at first sight, since attempts to 
mislead children concerning the exist- 
ence of difficulties in the husband-wife 
relationship are a main source of 
mistrust of parents by children, and 
hence of the older generation by the 
young. This mistrust, in its turn, 
fosters a rebellious cynicism, whose 
results in producing irresponsibility 
in adult sex relationships is clear. It 
might, indeed, be said that there 
appears to be almost an open con- 
spiracy, particularly among moralists, 
to ‘ white-wash ’ family life, rather than 
face its currently increased imperfec- 
tions and difficulties and provide parents 
with such practical help as an altered 
income tax policy or counselling and 
child guidance services. 

In this area of the problem the 
concern of those who deal with marital 
difficulties overlaps in a specially clear 
way with the responsibilities of those 
concerned with what is called ‘ popula- 
tion policy.” The practical meaning of 
such policies appears to vary, but it is 
difficult to feel satisfied that quality, as 
well as quantity of children, is 
adequately considered in most of them. 
Further, with respect to family life, such 
implications of a full employment 
policy as the related and essential re- 
deployment of the labour force seldom 
appear to be clearly visualised as 
presenting serious problems in family 
life: for example, insofar as movement 
of workers involves family disturbance, 
or even actual transplanting of families 
from one place to another. The effects 
of such family movements are very 
considerable, even if they result in 
movement of workers from slums to 
better accommodation. These com- 
ments do not imply pessimism with 
respect to successful social movement; 
but in such matters it must regretfully 
be said that the actual practice of those 


concerned with horticulture, agriculture 
and veterinary affairs is in some respects 
ahead of the understanding and prac- 
tice of those concerned with human 
beings. 

The practical suggestion which derives 
from this brief discussion is that the 
prevention of severe marital difficulties 
in adults demands the closest con- 
sideration of the practical steps which 
might be taken to help parents with 
existing problems of family life— 
particularly where these affect, for 
example, the upbringing of children, 
opportunities of community life, and 
change of employment and change of 
residence. There is also the need to 
provide such practical assistance to 
parents with young families as might 
minimise the misunderstanding and 
despair, the excessive fatigue, the with- 
drawal from community life and the 
consequent emotional malnutrition 
which are such obvious difficulties 
related to bringing up children at the 
present day. 

Examples of such practical steps 
might be:— 

(a) Provision of professional advice 
to young people during the en- 
gagement and marriage-planning 
period by, for example, the family 
services later mentioned. 

(6) Provision of opportunities for 
discussing the home-econom:c 
and psychological problems of 
family life at ante-natal clinics, 
community centres, health 
centres, women’s institutes, men’s 
clubs, and other community in- 
stitutions and organisations 
willing to provide access for those 
purposes. 

(c) Suggestions (a) and (b) above 
make it necessary to consider the 
training of social workers, public 
health visitors, district nurses, 
psychologists, doctors, and all 
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those whose work offers oppor- 
tunities of contact with young 
people starting a family or 
bringing up children. This point 
is considered later. 


2. Schools and Associated Activities 

Education—which has been des- 
cribed as “the opportunity for the 
continuous exercise of initiative ’— 
suffers at the moment from a confusion 
with ‘ instruction’; and much present- 
day education does little to contribute 
to an adequate realisation of the human 
potentialities of the young, in the form 
of mature and satisfying personal and 
social relationships in adult life. 
Leaving on one side such important 
aspects of education as the clash 
between home and school in providing 
confused and conflicting value systems 
to the developing individual, there is 
much that needs to be discussed and 
investigated, and more that remains to 
be done, in making school a prepara- 
tion for life. 

Failure to develop an adequate adult 
sense of responsibility in personal and 
social relations can often be attributed 
in part to the failure of the educational 
system adequately to make good—as it 
often could—the deficiencies of family 
life in this respect. Social responsibility 
is an important component of marriage. 
It cannot be effectively taught by 
courses in ‘ civics,’ or by ‘ sex educa- 
tion,’ but only by giving real respon- 
sibility to the individual boy or girl, to 
the maximum extent to which he or she 
can bear it at any given age. The actual 
existence and success of schools where 
pupils from an early age do, in fact, 
accept increasing responsibility for 
their own work suggests that a mis- 
placed emphasis on academic ambitions 
and ideals, rather than practical diffi- 
culties of class size, is a main stumbling 
block to the re-formulation of education 


policy and methods, whereby boys and 
girls may be helped to grow into 
mature and responsible adults. 

The ban on married women teachers 
—which was raised only recently—and 
the monastic tradition which still 
colours the male academic world, 
represents both sources and indications 
of a deep resistance to change in the 
concept of education. To many 
readers, therefore, the remarks in the 
preceding paragraphs will appear as 
mere prejudice; and it is clear that only 
a practical demonstration by social 
research of the later results of academic 
instruction, as compared with education 
in responsibility, will be likely to 
produce any rapid change in this 
difficult field. 

School curricula sometimes attempt 
to deal with the problems of adolescent 
sex development either by special 
lectures or as part of a biology course; 
and it may be useful to consider the 
present situation, and some psycho- 
logical points of importance, in relation 
to such matters. It is widely accepted 
that what is commonly—and perhaps 
unfortunately—regarded as ‘sex in- 
struction’ should, if possible, form an 
integral part of education curricula, 
rather than be singled out as a ‘special’ 
topic with ‘ special’ teachers (14). But 
an immediate dilemma arises; for only 
a minority of teachers are suited by 
personality, experience, and knowledge 
—including psychological knowledge 
of the interests, needs, and fears of 
young people concerning such matters 
—to carry out this part of education. 
On the other hand, the use of special 
teachers or visiting ‘experts’ is often 
felt by educationists to perpetuate the 
view that sex interests are not an 
ordinary part of life. 

In practice, a main difficulty can be 
seen to arise from the widely accepted 
principle—for whose inadequacy the 
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still humble academic and medical 
status of psychology must in part be 
blamed—that knowledge of physio- 
logical aspects of reproduction, 
together with instruction in a formal 
sex ethic, meet the needs of young 
people in relation to problems arising 
from their sexual maturation in adoles- 
cence. Intimate discussion with adoles- 
cents clearly shows the inadequacy of 
this idea and brings into prominence 
the adolescent’s guilt and anxiety over 
the psychological and social problems 
concerned with sexual maturation; but 
it cannot be said that the practical 
consequences of accepting this view of 
the needs of young people are so far met 
in the world of education. It is, indeed, 
true that those needs centre round the 
difficulties created in our civilisation by 
the adolescent’s position as a ‘ displaced 
person,’ who can neither be content 
with the role and satisfactions of a child 
nor achieve the status and satisfactions 
of an adult. Over the same phase 
adolescents are burdened by severe 
internal emotional stress related to 
sexual maturation. 

It seems likely that a more realistic 
view of the needs of adolescents and a 
fuller preparation for teachers who are 
engaged in ‘sex education’ might do 
something to alleviate these serious 
and widespread difficulties. 


3. Youth Clubs and Organisations 
The permissive sections of the Educa- 
tion Act (1944) offer great opportunities 
to local authorities to take action with 
regard to youth organisations and it 
may be helpful to indicate some of the 
psychological aspects of adolescence 
which sometimes appear to be inade- 
quately considered in relation to youth 
organisations as a whole, and to their 
potentialities in relation to preparation 
for marriage. It has been noted earlier 
that the family is a co-educational 
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school and that the co-education of the 
family is seldom reflected in school life. 
As a rule, therefore, school permits and 
encourages any tendencies which may 
exist towards flight from the problems 
of relationship between the sexes. 
Where security of psychological 
‘climate’ and free choice exist, the 
spontaneous friendships of children are 
often almost random between the sexes 
until the first intimations of puberty 
between, roughly, 8 and 10 years of age 
(i.e. with the proviso indicated above, 
most young children tend to be almost 
equally friendly with the same and 
opposite sexes). At puberty the growing 
awareness of erotic interest in the other 
sex produces a very considerable change 
in the situation, a change to which the 
young usually react by a flight into 
friendships which are almost entirely 
with members of the same sex. Uni- 
sexual friendships in early adolescence 
are, therefore, as much anxiety-driven 
as based on positive choice. 

Where there is unisexual schooling— 
or even mixed as against co-educational 
schooling—this flight or evasion is apt 
to be extended throughout the whole 
of the school period; and after school 
further difficulties of developing mature 
and responsible relations with the other 
sex may arise through the preponder- 
ance of the unisexual pattern of youth 
organisations in the community. Of 
recent years, discussion has shown 
clearly that there is very considerable 
disagreement between, for example, 
those who sponsor boys’ clubs and 
those who sponsor mixed or co- 
education youth clubs, as to the effect 
of their respective types of youth 
organisations on the development of 
the adolescent. From a psychological 
point of view there is good reason to 
believe that for some children at least— 
and at a certain stage for many—uni- 
sexual friendships and activities are the 
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most they can tolerate; but the develop- 
ment of mature and responsible sex 
relationships is likely to be hindered if 
no provision is made for mixed and 
joint activities of a day to day kind in 
late adolescence. Of this point of view 
it might also be said that this is a con- 
troversial and difficult subject and that 
the evidence of clinical work is not by 
itself an adequate justification for 
recommending a serious attempt to 
develop a new approach to these 
problems in the world of education and 
youth organisations. The wisest sug- 
gestion, therefore, may be that it would 
be extremely helpful to undertake a 
follow-up study of the marital careers 
of comparable samples of adults who 
have been forced to evade or, con- 
versely, have had opportunities to take 
part in, club contacts with the other sex 
during late adolescence. It is certainly 
difficult to ignore the extent to which 
real, important, but unfortunate 
anxieties and prejudices exist at the 
moment in the minds of those con- 
cerned with matters of this kind. 
Finally, it should be said that youth 
organisations are one of the most 
effective ‘points of entry’ through 
which preparation for marriage and 
education in home-making might be 
developed beyond the very moderate 
extent to which it now takes place. 
There is good reason to believe that 
young people of the present day are much 
more easily approachable on these 
matters than were their elders, and that 
the provision of adequate teachers for 
these purposes is more ofa difficulty than 
anything else. For this reason the 
development of adequate courses for 
youth club leaders, as well as the prepara- 
tion of the teachers mentioned earlier, 
represent a field in which much might 
be expected from a relatively small 
expenditure of effort and money. 


4. Health Centres, Community Centres 
and Village Colleges 

Whether health centres develop 
merely as poly-clinics, or on the lines 
of the Peckham Health Centre, or on an 
even wider basis, needs and oppor- 
tunities will clearly arise, in relation to 
such organisations, which could with 
great advantage be considered by those 
concerned with preparation for marriage 
and opportunities for discussion of 
marriage problems. Although such 
facilities may be used most by those 
with least need, ante-natal clinics offer 
an extremely suitable point at which 
parents may be offered help in tackling 
the extremely important re-orientation 
of marital and social relations brought 
about by a child, or by a new child. 
The most likely immediate development 
in this area is, of course, through 
expansion of the teaching and preven- 
tive activities of social workers in such 
centres; and what has been said earlier 
about the training of social workers, 
doctors, psychologists, and others to 
help with the problems of family has 
equal relevance here. 


5. Mass Media of Communication 

A brief word on these may be in- 
serted here since, if the committee were 
to agree, an indication from them of the 
importance of discussing family and 
marital problems in a constructive way 
might well have effect on both state and 
voluntary organisations concerned with 
mass media. Indeed, Swedish ex- 
perience (5) suggests that, if adequate 
public discussion of family and popu- 
lation problems can be achieved, 
support for effective action on these 
matters on a national scale is likely to 
follow. 

(a) Films. In view of the inadequacy 
of current education as a preparation 
for life, the feature film undoubtedly 
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represents one important contributory 
factor through which young people 
build up for themselves a pattern of 
ambitions and expectancies in relation 
to marriage. The feature film is sadly 
hampered in achieving a satisfying 
artistic or educational role by its 
escapist, or ‘ pain-killing’ function. 
The cinema has built up an immense 
commercial good-will by supplying 
attractive, ready-made day-dreams 
which represent an essential relaxation 
for the millions whose real lives are such 
that satisfaction both in and out of 
work presents almost insuperable diffi- 
culties; and needs of this ‘ pain-killing ’ 
kind are so great as to render difficult, 
or impossible, any constructive altera- 
tion of the existing situation in feature 
film production. 

On the other hand, the scope of 
documentary films now covers health, 
and production of films of personal and 
social relationships—despite the serious 
problems of finding an acceptable 
approach—might well be accepted as 
an important component of any policy 
concerned with prevention of marital 
difficulties, particularly if such films 
can achieve a commercial circulation. 

(b) Radio. Directly or indirectly 
many radio programmes cover marital 
problems. Many of the problems of 
productions of this nature resemble 
those of the film. On the other hand, 


the existence of the radio within the 
home presents at once additional 
difficulties and opportunities. 

(c) The Press. * Advice to the love- 
lorn’—it overlaps with advice to 
parents—is an accepted feature of many 
newspapers and weeklies, and there is 
reason to believe that some of those 
concerned with the writing of such 
columns might welcome an opportunity 
to participate in public education by 
having access to the experience and 
work of those concerned in day to day 
handling of marital problems. In other 
words, a series of discussions between 
professional workers and the writers of 
popular advice columns might easily 
affect a very wide public. 

(d) Books and Pamphlets. One of 
the most frequent requests which comes 
from young parents and others is for a 
selected reading list of books on family 
and marital life. The provision of such 
a list, and of facilities for obtaining it, 
presents no great difficulty; but a 
‘market research’ on what different 
groups of young people and parents do 
and do not read could not fail to indi- 
cate opportunities for improved facilities 
in this respect. This point is supported 
by the evidence that most current 
‘preaching’ in marital affairs is done to 
the ‘ converted,’ or to those who are in 
the least danger of being overwhelmed 
by these problems. 


IV. THE LACK OF INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL SERVICES AT THE 
COMMUNITY LEVEL 


Very unfortunate developments in 
the field of social services derive from 
the organisation of governmental 
activities under the headings of, for 
example, Health and Education (and 
the reflection of this in local authority 
organisation), particularly if this is 


considered in relation to the ‘ atomisa- 
tion of society’ and the great lack of 
integrative institutions at the com- 
munity level. Perhaps the most 
dramatic example of this is the recent 
squabble between those whose work is 
sponsored by the Ministry of Health 
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and those who work under the Ministry 
of Education as to who should be 
responsible for the care of children with 
psychological problems; for although 
the responsibility of ministries may be 
divided, the child and the family are 
indivisible. There is no doubt that the 
ideal situation with regard to the social 
services is one in which they would 
work in an integrated way and not 
merely in that liaison which is our best 
achievement at present. 

There would be much to be said for 
drawing the attention of progressive 
local authorities to this problem of the 
need for integrative development, and 
for facilitating, by central support, any 
interests such authorities might have in 
seeking to improve integration of 
the social services in their arca. It 
might be hoped that particular examples 
of what can be done would serve as 
pilot models for other local authorities. 

Local authorities can, of course, 
integrate activities directly under their 
own jurisdiction; but so far as social 
services are concerned such integration 
often—or, indeed, usually—appears to 
be achieved more effectively by subsi- 
dising a non-statutory, community in- 
stitution as a focal point, rather than by 
simply housing in one building some 
of the many statutory activities of this 
kind, valuable as this might be. For 
example, there would be much to be 
said for a local authority making an 
attempt to subsidise social workers, 
doctors, and psychologists for preven- 
tive work in marriage problems through 
such early contact with young people 
and young families as can be provided 
by an agreed and regular attendance— 
Say, one evening a month—at a com- 
munity centre, a club, or institute, to 
discuss practical problems put to them, 
both general and, in private, of a more 
specific kind. Attempts of this nature 


would provide for such community 
institutions a practical role in relation 
to everyday problems which could 
hardly fail to develop that solid basis 
for their development which is so often 
lacking at the moment, and which leads 
to their rejection as patronising * uplift ’ 
or ‘ adult education’ by many of those 
in the community who stand in most 
need of help. 

An additional point with regard to 
local authority work may be made here. 
Just as medical work has tended to 
expend effort and money on therapeutic 
and rescue work rather than on preven- 
tion, so there sometimes appears to be a 
tendency in local authorities to * avoid 
waste’ by providing sociai services in 
a manner which amounts to little more 
than rescue work. It will be a long and 
difficult task to reverse this policy 
trend and to show that money spent in 
prevention offers a much higher return 
than that spent in rescue work. Once 
again research is urgently required, not 
only on the cost of existing social 
services, but on what it costs not to 
provide adequate preventive services, 
for example, in the loss to national or 
community income. It seems probable 
that data of this kind might persuade 
those concerned that social services 
should recognise the economic as well 
as the humanitarian necessity of pre- 
ventive work. However regrettable the 
fact may be, economic data often carry 
more weight than any other kind. 

It is in part from this point of view 
that a recent report on population 
policy (6) suggests a ‘ comprehensive 
family service’; but it is at least as 
important to persuade local authorities 
of the need for further and more 
ambitious experiments in integration 
and development of the different, 
existing activities concerned with the 
family. 
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V. TRAINING IN PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF MARITAL 
PROBLEMS 


1. The Problem in General 

As a result of many factors, the 
training of those concerned with social 
problems and social work in this 
country has lagged considerably behind 
that of other countries, particularly the 
United States. One of these factors is 
the absence of any university school of 
social work with adequate facilities and 
staff for research and development. 
There are, indeed, university depart- 
ments concerned with such matters, but 
they tend to suffer from the lack of 
adequate contact with field work, while 
research on social problems of the 
family is more than inadequate. Simi- 
larly, the field work organisations suffer 
severely from the lack of opportunity 
to participate in training and research 
(11, 8). 

What has earlier been said in various 
sections suggests the need for a wider 
training of :— 

(a) Existing professional workers in 
social case-work, including, e.g., 
public health visitors, 

(6) Other social workers of many 
kinds, 

(c) Existing lay counsellors in 
marriage problem work, 

(d)Doctors, including medical- 
officers-of-health, those concerned 
with maternity services, and 
medical students, 

(e) Teachers, particularly those con- 
cerned with ‘ sex education ’, 

(f) Psychologists engaged in clinical 
and counselling work, 

(g) Clergyman and social workers 
associated with religious bodies. 

If it seems that this represents an 


over-wide potential programme, it 
must be urged in reply that the problems 
concerned are neither small nor simple, 
and that there is less risk of over- 
estimating what needs to be done than 
of wasting time and money—and dis- 
crediting the attempt to tackle marital 
problems—by inadequate efforts which 
operate only at the level of ‘ rescue 
work.’ 

One special issue may be dealt with 
at this point—the question of whether 
there should be double or single 
training, i.c., whether marriage counsel- 
ling should be a special kind of work on 
its own, or an aspect of social work in 
general. From the discussion in earlier 
sections it will be seen that this can be 
regarded as a false dichotomy. When 
marital problems are so fully developed 
that they call for therapeutic help, 
experience shows that they cannot 
adequately be handled without a wide 
utilisation of social services of many 
kinds. ,Where attempts are being made 
to handle such problems by special 
workers it is usually necessary for these 
workers to call in a wide variety of 
other agencies to help with the case; 
and professional agencies are, as a rule, 
better equipped for such integrative 
work than lay agencies. 

In effect, therefore, the practical 
therapeutic handling of marital prob- 
lems, although it may conceivably be 
initiated by a lay person, shows @ 
characteristic familiar in other types of 
social work: an overall or holistic 
approach is necessary if effective action 
is to result. On the other hand, where 
the question of offering preventive 
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advice and help is concerned there is a 
case for specialisation in the different 
aspects of the problem; and, at this 
point, individual workers of different 
kinds can play an effective role. There 
is one further point of importance to be 
considered in this connection: a separa- 
tion of preventive and therapeutic work 
leads to many difficulties. It leads, for 
example, to undue optimism in relation 
to preventive work and to undue 
pessimism on a basis of therapeutic 
experience. 

It may, therefore, be said that ideally 
training for preventive work may in 
certain conditions be specialised; but 
that training for therapeutic work in 
practice needs the wider background 
and resources of general social case- 
work; but therapeutic work should 
also be combined, both in training and 
in practice, with preventive work. 

Finally, it is important to note that 
the case for what may be called first-aid, 
whether in the field of accidents or of 
marriage problems, does not exclude, 
and indeed necessarily implies, a full 
therapeutic approach by professional 
institutions and individuals. The 
existence and importance of voluntary 
agencies concerned with social and 
marital problems cannot be denied, but 
in the long term their contributions to 
the problem will fail, unless it is linked 
with wider, deeper, and fully pro- 
fessional work. 

2. Some General Points on Training 
Method 

Experience shows that production of 
effective practical workers to deal with 
problems of human relationships inevi- 
tably raises problems of selection and of 
technical guidance and support, as well 
as problems of training. With regard 
to selection it can be said that many of 
those whose personality and experience 
would most suit them to heip others 
with marital problems are relatively 


unwilling to put themselves forward for 
this special work. On the other hand, 
such work has an attraction for the 
unsuitable which sometimes appears to 
be almost as strong as that of the candle 
for the moth. In these circumstances, 
as experience in selecting students both 
for social and psychiatric work so 
clearly shows, the ordinary methods of 
selection by interview present very great 
problems both to the selectors and to 
the applicants for training. There is, 
therefore, a strong case for a full 
consideration, in this field of social 
work, of the problem of devising 
methods of selection and training which 
will, if possible, make use of such 
technical collaboration as may be 
desirable. 

The development of sensitivity, under- 
standing, and capacity to deal with 
human problems, particularly those of 
marital relationships, is widely regarded 
as presenting a problem which cannot 
be handled by ordinary techniques of 
instruction, i.e., by reading and lectures. 
For most purposes the use of the dis- 
cussion-group method, associated with 
an adequate supervised apprenticeship, 
is the approach which experience shows 
to offer the most hope. Even where 
lectures are used, it is extremely 
important that there should be pre- 
liminary contact between the lecturer 
and students, to check which aspects of 
the topic bulk large in the minds of the 
students concerned, so that there may 
be the maximum possible agreement 
between the approach of the lecturer 
and the needs of the students. Existing 
facilities for supervised, practical social 
work have been broadened in current 
training; but to some extent the 
situation still contains elements of great 
difficulty; for openings by which 
training may be associated with fully 
technical social work and research are 
still relatively rare in Britain. 
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3. An Outline Proposal for Training 
Courses 

The general aims of courses of this 
kind would be to provide, first, some 
understanding of marital and family 
problems, and particularly of those 
aspects of such problems which are 
unrecognised by the individuals con- 
cerned; and, secondly, an understand- 
ing of the nature and use of therapeutic 
relationships between clients and social 
workers, and of the way in which clients 
and families may be helped to under- 
stand and tackle their own problems. 

(a) The outline of a training pro- 
gramme for social workers (i.e., those 
with an existing diploma or degree) 
which might attempt to fulfil these aims 
might be as follows:— 

(i) A selection process, designed by 
collaboration between employing 
organisation, candidates for training, 
and an independent technical adviser. 

(ii) A series of introductory meetings 
between the students and their teachers, 
to reach agreement on the aims of the 
course and the methods to be employed 
to achieve these aims. 

(iii) An introductory course of dis- 
cussions covering some programme such 
as :— 

the nature and role of marriage 
and the family as social institu- 
tions; 

the emotional and physiological 
development of human beings, 
and the difficulties which arise; 
social development and its diffi- 
culties; 

common types of family and 
marital problem; 

principles of case work; 

the role of the social worker in 
marital problems; 

legal aspects of marriage and 
divorce; 

religious aspects of marriage 
and divorce; 


problems of education for social 
responsibility in adolescence. 

(iv) Supervised apprenticeship in 
family case work. 

(v) Supervised apprenticeship in mari- 
tal problem work. 

(vi) A series of discussions dealing 
with problems arising during case work, 

(vii) Provision of opportunity for 
technical support and refresher courses 
during, at least, the first, and preferably 
the second, year of work. 

The staff required for a course of this 
kind would necessarily consist of 
experienced social case-workers, an 
anthropologist, a clinical psychologist 
or psychiatrist, and such special lec- 
turers as a legal expert, a clergyman, 
and a gynaecologist. 

The length of a course of this kind 
could’ certainly not be less than six 
months, full-time. Even with this length 
of training, as experience with training 
of social workers in general so clearly 
shows, it is as a rule some years before 
the worker concerned feels at all at ease 
in tackling the many complex and 
difficult problems which arise. 

(6) With regard to those concerned 
with preventive aspects of marital work 
(e.g., teachers, youth club leaders, lay 
counsellors) the course might be as 
follows :— 

(i) A selection process (of the type 
indicated above). 

(ii) A series of introductory meetings 
between students and their teachers 
having as their main purpose to clarify 
the role, scope and limitations of pre- 
ventive work and to indicate their 
relationship to the therapeutic work of 
professional case work and other 
agencies. 

(iii) An introductory course of dis- 
cussion covering such a programme as: 

the nature and role of marriage 
and the family as social insti- 
tutions; 
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the emotional and physiological 
development of human beings, 
and its vicissitudes; 

social development and _ its 
difficulties ; 

preparation for marriage, a 
general introduction; 
economic aspects of marriage, 
the development of husband- 
wife relations in marriage; 
relations with relatives before 
and after marriage; 

bringing up children and the 


role of counselling; 
principles of counselling and 
preventive work; 


(iv) Supervised apprenticeship. 


(v) Discussions of problems arising 
during apprenticeship. 


(vi) The provision for technical sup- 
port and refresher courses. 

The staff required—and probably the 
time, though this might vary—would 
approximate to that needed for outline 
course (a) above. 


VI. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 


The lack of solid knowledge of 
marriage and allied problems has been 
emphasised at different stages in this 
memorandum. Below are set out a 
minimal suggestion and a wider list of 
practical investigations and studies on 
which the survival and growth of 
developments in family and marriage 
counselling and guidance will depend. 
1. A Pilot-Model Service in a Limited 

Community Area. 

This is the first and, perhaps the most 
important need: to initiate a number of 
counselling units of different kinds, 
situated in different areas, and having as 
their aim not to tackle: the mass of 
human difficulty and misery in relation 
to marriage and family problems, but 
to elucidate, with very full technical 
support, the nature, incidence, natural 
history, prevention, methods of treat- 
ment, and results of a relatively small 
number of family and marital problems; 
and to use these data in training and 
technical development of staff for other 
centres, and in providing basic data for 
the many organisations and workers 
concerned with marital problems. 

The importance of the principle out- 
lined in the last paragraph cannot be 


over-estimated. Although the sug- 
gestion of beginning with a concentra- 
tion of effort may appear to produce 
delay, in practice effective large-scale 
schemes of social service cannot be 
suddenly brought into being, unless as a 
hollow sham. There is more than 
adequate evidence to support the view 
that the most rapid way of developing 
social services is by use of experienced 
workers and technical personnel to 
explore a new field and later to take 
part in the selection and training of 
personnel for the development of new 
or existing agencies and centres. As a 
particular case, a pilot family service 
would need to be staffed by at least two 
specially selected and trained senior 
case-workers, and would need part- 
time, or ideally full-time, technical 
support from a field anthropologist, a 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist, 
and, to a lesser extent, from other types 
of specialists. It might be developed in 
relation to an existing agency or set up 
anew in relation to a community centre, 
or a health centre, or some other suit- 
able institution; or it might be set up 
on its own where the community 
situation was convenient. The work 
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of such a pilot centre would need care- 
ful planning and assessment, but there 
are in existence a number of models or 
similar developments from which much 
could be learned. One of the first tasks 
of a development unit of this kind 
would be to explore the attitude 
towards marital problems of the com- 
munity concerned. This might be done 
by the use of discussion groups com- 
posed of different types and classes of 
people. It would then be necessary to 
make an effort to design and name a 
type of service which would be both 
acceptable and useful. A project with 
these purposes is now under way in a 
London suburb, where special workers 
of the Family Welfare Association, 
working in collaboration with staff 
members of the Tavistock Institute, have 
already made clear some of the real 
problems in developing a service of this 
kind. For example, the use of the 
words ‘ marriage’ or ‘ welfare’ in the 
title of the service would lead to serious 
difficulty, particularly during the initial 
development of any preventive and 
early therapeutic work intended to be 
available to a wider range of social 
groupings than those whose repugnance 
to the idea of ‘ welfare ’ has been over- 
come by catastrophe and a desperate 
need for help. 


2. Sociological investigations. 
The available data concerning family 
and married life need rapidly to be 


extended so that some sort of informa- 
tion should be available on the gross 
phenomena related to marital problems, 
Such data will in part be provided by the 
reports of the Population Commission; 
but in particular it will be important to 
extend work of the type initiated by 
Curle and Trist, and by Woodside; and 
further to attempt to obtain, for 
example, adequate norms of social 
behaviour in family, marital, and social 
relationships of a small but statistically 
significant sample of individuals and 
families within different cultural regions 
in this country. There is also the pressing 
problem of obtaining data in the sub- 
sequent history of divorced or remarried 
individuals; and finally, among the 
major issues, a study is urgently 
required of the incidence of the different 
forms of difficulty associated with 
marital relationships and of the availa- 
bility of treatment and results in 
different types of problem. 


3. Educational investigations. 

As mentioned earlier, there is an 
urgent need to attempt to compare the 
results, in personality development and 
social behaviour, of membership of 
different types of family, school, and 
youth organisation, with particular 
reference to the development of intersex 
relations and adult potentialities as a 
husband and wife. Finally, there is a 
great need for practical experiments in 
the use of different methods of ‘ sex 
education ’ and their results. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF MASS 
PERSUASION 


SELECTED FINDINGS OF RESEARCH ON THE 
SALE OF UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 





During the recent war social psychologists were called upon to conduct research 
on many problems of importance to the war effort. Many of the data obtained in 
these research projects had significance and interest only in the immediate situation 
for which they were collected. Some findings, however, contribute information to 
basic or recurring problems of social psychology. In order to illuminate some of 
the basic processes involved in the induction of mass behavior, this paper draws upon 
the extensive program of wartime research conducted for the War Finance Division 
of the United States Treasury Department by the Division of Program Surveys of 
the Department of Agriculture. The immediate aims of the research program 
were to help guide policy decisions in the development of a program of inflation 
control through the sale of Saving Bonds. 

Due to the large number of separate studies drawn upon for data in this paper, 
it will not be possible to describe in each case the exact research methods employed. 
In general, the data are all drawn from intensive, open-ended interviews conducted 
with a representative sample of the population in question. Sampling methods 
employed were those known as ‘ area’ or ‘ proportional’ sampling. Many research 
workers were involved in the collecting of these data, and without the contributions 
of all of them the studies would not have been possible. The author of this article 
was in charge of the total program. 








Among the many technological now address at one time a major portion 





advances of the past century that have 
produced changes in social organiza- 
tion, the development of the mass media 
of communication promises to be the 
most far-reaching. Techniques making 
possible the instantaneous transmission 
of visual and auditory messages around 
the world have greatly heightened the 
interdependence among ever larger 
numbers of people. It has now become 
possible from one source to influence 
the thinking and behavior of hundreds 
of millions of people. One person can 
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of the world’s population to educate, 
entertain, incite, or allay fears. Only 
psychological and social factors make 
it impossible at the present time to 
assemble into a single audience virtually 
the entire population of the world. 
This heightened interdependence of 
people means that the possibilities of 
mobilizing mass social action have been 
greatly increased. It is conceivable that 
one persuasive person could, through 
the use of mass media, bend the world’s 
population to his will. Writers have 
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described such a state of affairs, and 
demagogues have tried to create one, 
but nothing so drastic has yet even been 
approached. 

Perhaps because of fears aroused by 
such a possibility, there has been a 
tendency to exaggerate both the possible 
evils of mass persuasion and its powers 
to influence behavior. An examination 
of the actual effectiveness of campaigns 
of mass persuasion may contribute to 
objective thinking. 

In the course of a year in the United 
States alone, literally scores of organiza- 
tions make use of a significant part of 
the mass media in order to carry on 
some campaign. Only the financial 
cost of using the media seems to limit 
their use for these purposes. One need 
mention but a few examples to suggest 
an almost endless list. The financing of 
social welfare agencies throughout the 
United States, for instance, is accom- 
plished largely through annual cam- 
paigns designed to enlist contributions 
from the general public. Political 
campaigns are an essential part of any 
democratic political system. During 
the war the various governments relied 
upon campaigns to organize public 
behavior behind their national war 
efforts. And campaigns are currently 
under way to induce people to drive in 
such a way as to reduce traffic accidents, 
to eat the kinds of food that will create 
better standards of health, to take steps 
necessary to cure cancer, to contribute 
to the endowment of educational 
institutions, to participate in food 
production programs of the govern- 
ment, to support or oppose specific 
legislation, etc., etc. Most of the 
activities of businesses intended to 
promote the sale of goods by means of 
advertising should be included in this 
list. 

Despite the great reliance placed upon 
campaigns by organizations of all types, 


it is none the less evident that campaigns 
do not necessarily succeed in inducing 
desired behavior among any substantial 
proportion of the population. As 
research techniques have become avail- 
able to evaluate the actual effects of 
campaigns, it has become a rather 
common experience for organizations 
and agencies to spend substantial sums 
of money on such activities only to find 
from objective appraisals that little 
perceptible effect was accomplished. It 
is not yet possible on the basis of 
research to state exactly how large a 
campaign of what kind is required to 
produce a given amount of influence on 
mass behavior, but evidence is accumu- 
lating to indicate that significant changes 
in behavior as a result of campaigns 
are rather the exception than the rule. 

During the recent war there arose 
an opportunity to collect some data 
relevant to this problem. The United 
States Government undertook, as a 
part of its inflation control program, 
to sell Savings Bonds to the population 
by means of campaigns. Regular 
research projects, undertaken to make 
these efforts as effective and efficient 
as possible, psovide some data con- 
cerning the effects produced by cam- 
paigns of various kinds and magnitudes, 
Since the major part of the effort going 
into these campaigns was contributed 
voluntarily, it was not possible to get a 
precise measure of their magnitude even 
in terms of the money value of their 
costs, but fairly good estimates were 
possible. Some illustrative findings 
may be cited. During the Second War 
Loan it was estimated that slightly more 
than $12,000,000 worth of measurable 
advertising was displayed through the 
various mass media. In addition to 
this there were countless rallies, meet- 
ings, editorials, feature articles, and the 
like. In other words, during a period 
of approximately two months there was 
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developed an unusually concentrated 
campaign of social pressure to induce 
people to buy War Bonds. What were 
the measurable effects? A _ national 
survey conducted after the campaign 
found that 62 per cent of the adult 
population could recognize the name 
of the drive and that 20 per cent of 
those receiving income had bought 
bonds for the drive. Comparable 
figures for the Seventh War Loan 
provide an indication of the effects of 
an even larger effort. During this cam- 
paign over $42,000,000 worth of 
measurable advertising was displayed; 
now 94 per cent of the adult population 
could recognize the name of the drive 
and 40 per cent of the income receivers 
bought bonds for the drive. 

There are of course many other 
effects of such campaigns in addition 
to those listed here, and comparable 
data are needed from campaigns of a 
different sort before safe generalizations 
can be made, but it is reasonable to 
conclude from these data that even the 
most efficiently conducted campaigns 
do not produce major effects upon mass 
behavior cheaply nor without con- 
siderable effort. 

We may ask why it is that campaigns 
seem to require so much effort. One 
obvious variable influencing the out- 
come of campaigns is the relation 
between the behavior encouraged by 
the campaign and the behavior which 
the population desires. It is easier to 
get people to do something they want 
to do than something they oppose. But 
this seems to be only part of the story. 
Another reason that campaigns may 
fail to be fully influential is that the 
techniques for using the media are not 
always the most effective. Research on 
readership, listening behavior, and the 
like shows that some techniques, qua 
techniques, are better than others in 
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attracting attention, creating favorable 
attitudes toward the media, etc. But 
again the evidence available indicates 
that the amount of improvement in the 
effectiveness of a medium that can be 
obtained by refinement of techniques is 
limited. ; 

A more fruitful approach to this 
problem would seem to lie in an analysis 
of the psychological processes involved 
in the induction of behavior by an 
outside agent. What happens psycho- 
logically when someone attempts to 
influence the behavior of another 
person? The answer, in broad outline, 
may be described as follows: To 
influence behavior, a chain of processes 
must be initiated within the person. 
These processes are complex and inter- 
related, but in broad terms they may be 
characterized as (i) creating a particular 
cognitive structure, (ii) creating a 
particular motivational structure, and 
(iii) creating a particular behavioral 
(action) structure. In other words, 
behavior is determined by the beliefs, 
opinions, and ‘facts’ a person possesses ; 
by the needs, goals, and values he has; 
and by the momentary control held over 
his behavior by given features of his 
cognitive and motivational structure. 
To influence behavior ‘from the outside’ 
requires the ability to influence these 
determinants in a particular way. 

It seems to be a characteristic of most 
campaigns that they start strongly with 
the first process, do considerably less 
with the second, and only lightly touch 
upon the third. To the extent that the 
campaign is intended to influence 
behavior and not simply to ‘educate,’ 
the third process is essential. 

Let us now elaborate these principles 
in more detail, calling upon the data 
concerning the sale of War Bonds to 
provide illustrations and documenta- 
tion. 
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CREATING A PARTICULAR COGNITIVE STRUCTURE 


It is considered a truism by virtually 
all psychologists that a  person’s 
behavior is guided by his perception of 
the world in which he lives. Action is 
taken on the basis of a person’s view of 
the ‘facts’ of the situation. Allter- 
natives are chosen according to beliefs 
about “what leads to what.” The 
content and relationships among parts 
of a person’s psychological world may 
be called his cognitive structure, and it 
may be stated that a person’s behavior 
is a function of the nature of his cog- 
nitive structure. It follows from this 
formulation that one way to change a 
person’s behavior is to modify his 
cognitive structure. Certain kinds of 
changes of behavior, moreover, seem 
to be possible only if certain changes of 
cognitive structure take place. This 
principle applies to all efforts to in- 
fluence behavior, whether in a face-to- 
face situation or by communication 
through a distance. 

The modification of cognitive struc- 
ture in individuals by means of the mass 
media has several prerequisites. These 
may be stated in the form of principles. 


1. The ‘message’ (i.e., information, 
facts, etc.), must reach the sense 
organs of the persons who are to be 
influenced. 

Stated in such a bald fashion this 
principle seems obvious enough. Yet 
is has practical consequences which are 
not so commonly recognized. Research 
upon readership and listenership has 
made it clear that putting a message on 
a national radio network or in a 
national periodical by no means assures 
that it will actually reach the sense 
organs of a significant proportion of 


the population. Only a fraction of the 
population listens to the radio at any 
given time, and quite small proportions 
see a given issue of a periodical. For 
the most part, people choose the media 
and thus the * messages’ which are to 
reach them at any given time. They 
decide whether they will listen to the 
radio, read a magazine, go to the 
movies, or attend a political rally. 
There is no guarantee, therefore, that 
providing the opportunity for mass 
stimulation of the entire population 
will result in the actual stimulation of 
any large segment of it. 


la. Total stimulus situations are selected 
or rejected on the basis of an 
impression of their general charac- 
teristics. 

Although the factors determining the 
way people select stimulus situations 
are only partially known, there appear 
to be broad categories which people 
employ in characterizing stimulus situa- 
tions, such as entertainment, news, 
politics, advertising, and the like. 
Whether or not a person will choose one 
or another stimulus situation seems to 
depend upon his reaction to the general 
category. An illustration of this process 
is provided by research on the War 
Bond program. Early in the war 
the Treasury Department distributed 
through the mail a pamphlet about 
bonds to every household in most parts 
of the country. As a test of its effective- 
ness a sample survey was conducted in 
Baltimore, Maryland, to determine how 
many people had read the pamphlet. 
Although this pamphlet had been 
placed in the mailbox of nearly every 
family in the city, it was found that 83 
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per cent of those interviewed did not 
remember having seen it, even after 
being shown a copy of the publication 
and being allowed to examine its con- 
tents. Of the 17 per cent who recalled 
having received a copy, about one-third 
reported that they had not looked 
through it at all and were able to recog- 
nize only the front cover. This means, 
then, that only about 11 per cent of the 
adult population had read any part of 
the pamphlet. In attempting to learn 
why so many people failed to read the 
pamphlet after receiving it, it was found 
that many people had confused the 
pamphlet with other publications of 
similar format, such as Sunday news- 
paper supplements or other advertising 
matter. A number of people asserted 
that they had thrown it away because 
they had thought it was a commercial 
advertising leaflet. Another group of 
people took it to be a children’s 
publication and gave it to their children 
without reading it themselves. What 
happened, then, was that upon the 
basis of a first general impression 
people categorized the pamphlet as 
something they did not care to read and 
disposed of it without further scrutiny. 


lb. The categories employed by a person 
in characterizing stimulus situations 
tend to protect him from unwanted 
changes in his cognitive structure. 
Apparently one common consequence 
of this categorization of stimulus situa- 
tions is the protection of the person 
from stimuli which might produce 
unwanted changes in his cognitive 
structure. Illustrative of this principle 
are the tendencies of people to read 
newspapers whose editorial policy tends 
to agree with their own and to listen 
predominantly to political candidates 
who belong to their own party. Further 
evidence may be derived from the 
wartime research program for the 
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Treasury. In the spring of 1944 
Treasury Department officials were 
exploring the possibilities of using 
documentary movies in order to 
heighten citizen identification with the 
war effort. As an experiment to deter- 
mine the effects of one particular movie, 
a week’s showing was organized in a 
public auditorium in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. Tickets were distributed 
widely throughout the population by 
labor unions, employers, civilian de- 
fense organizations, nationality groups, 
civic organizations, city employees, and 
many others. During the week 
approximately five per cent of the adult 
population of Bridgeport came to the 
movie. As a part of the evaluation of 
the effects of the movie on people’s 
interest in participating in voluntary 
civilian war activities, interviews were 
conducted with a random sample of 
those attending and with a control 
sample of people who did not attend 
the movie. One of the most striking 
findings of this study revealed that the 
people who attended the movie were the 
ones whose behavior was already closest 
to that encouraged by the movie. For 
example, approximately 40 per cent of 
those attending the movie had offered 
blood to the Red Cross while only 20 
per cent of those not attending had 
done so. Other measures of activity 
in community affairs revealed similar 
differences, and there was evidence that 
those attending the movie came dis- 
proportionately from the upper income 
levels of the population. In other 
words, the way in which the appeal to 
attend the movie was categorized by 
the public made it less attractive to 
those very people whom the movie was 
designed to influence. Had the movie 
been shown in commercial theaters 
simply as ‘ entertainment’ it might not 
have selected such a special group of 
people. 
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2. Having reached the sense organs, the 
* message ’ must be accepted as a 
part of the person’s cognitive struc- 
ture. 

Even after a ‘ message’ reaches the 
sense organs of an individual there are 
many reasons that it may not be 
incorporated into his cognitive struc- 
ture. Everyone knows that there is 
often a considerable difference between 
telling a person something and having 
him pay attention to it, remember it, or 
accept it as true. In general the same 
factors operate to facilitate or inhibit 
the acceptance of a given ‘ message’ 
that influence the selection of stimula- 
tion from the media. We may therefore 
note the following principles. 


2a. Once a given ‘ message ” is received 
it will tend to be accepted or 
rejected on the basis of more 
general categories to which it 
appears to belong. 
2b. The categories employed by a person 
in characterizing ‘ messages’ tend 
to protect him from unwanted 
changes in his cognitive structure. 
Anyone desiring to influence the 
behavior of others must keep con- 
stantly in mind a very simple and 
obvious fact, namely, that everyone, 
after the earliest stages of infancy, 
possesses a remarkably stable cognitive 
structure upon which he depends for a 
satisfactory adjustment to his environ- 
ment. Any effort to change behavior 
through a modification of this cognitive 
structure must overcome the forces 
tending to maintain the present struc- 
ture. Only when a given cognitive 
structure seems to the person to be 
unsatisfactory for his adjustment is he 
likely readily to receive influences 
designed to change that structure. It 
is instructive to examine what happens 
when an item is presented which is at 
variance with the cognitive structure. 


When such a situation occurs a dise- 
quilibrium is established which must 
be restored in some fashion. Charac- 
teristically one or more of three things 
seem to happen. 


2c. When a ‘ message’ is inconsistent 
with a person’s prevailing cognitive 
structure it will either (a) be rejec- 
ted, (b) be distorted so as to fit, or 
(c) produce changes in the cognitive 
structure. 

Which of these outcomes will actually 
occur depends upon the relative strength 
of the forces maintaining the cognitive 
structure and of those carried by the 
new ‘ message.’ It will not be possible 
to explore here the factors determining 
the magnitude of these forces, but it 
may be indicated that the forces main- 
taining a cognitive structure are 
ordinarily of a very great magnitude, 
Evidence from the War Bond research 
may be cited to illustrate two points of 
relevance here. First, it will be seen 
that, despite continued efforts through- 
out the war to get people to understand 
some of the major purposes the Govern- 
ment had for its War Bond program, 
there was little actual change in people’s 
beliefs. This is evidence of the stability 
of cognitive structure and its resistance 
to change. Second, it will be evident 
that this stability was maintained by 
people selecting from the great variety 
of promotional material developed for 
the campaigns those features which 
conformed to their existing cognitive 
structure and rejecting those which 
deviated. 

After each of the War Loans a sample 
of the population was asked: ‘Why 
do you think the Government is 
anxious to get people to buy bonds?” 
The specific answers given by respon- 
dents to this question have been 
grouped under a few major headings in 
Table 1. It will be seen how little the 
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Table 1.—Reasons Attributed to Government for Wanting to Sell Bonds 











Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh 
Reasons Loan Loan Loan Loan Loan Loan 
April Sept. Jan. June Nov. June 
1943 1943 1944 1944 1944 1945 
% % % % % % 


To finance the war, to win 

the war, to help soldiers 65 
To prevent inflation les 14 
To get people to save 
To provide postwar 

security ... nie ame 4 
Other reasons _.... one 13 


75 65 65 67 68 
1] i 15 15 14 
4 7 8 7 10 
2 2 3 

5 


100 100 100 100 100 100 





Number of interviews ... 1,358 . 


1,441 1,925 2,148 2,263 





answers changed over a period of thirty 
months of War Bond publicity. 

The stability of the percentages in 
the table is most remarkable. With 
minor exceptions the variability does 
not exceed that expected simply from 
repeated samplings of a population 
with constant characteristics. Since 
the same individuals were not inter- 
viewed in the various studies it is not 
possible to determine with certainty 
that individuals were not shifting from 
One category to another from one time 
to the next, but the most likely hypo- 
thesis would seem to be that there was 
remarkably little change throughout 
the war in people’s views as to why the 
Government was wanting to sell bonds. 
This stability was maintained in the face 
of a tremendous barrage of promotion 
through all the media of communica- 
tion. Examination of the content of 
this promotion makes it clear that no 
single explanation of the Government’s 
reasons was universally pushed, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that there was 


a rough correspondence between the 
percentage of the publicity devoted to 
any given reason and the number of 
people already holding that reason. 
But the remarkable fact remains that, 
with the great array of reasons being 
publicized, people seemed to keep 
the ones they arrived at in the very 
beginning of the war. 

In the course of the research program 
considerable attention was given to the 
nature of popular thinking about the 
functioning of the economy and the 
role of War Bonds in the prevention of 
inflation. From this analysis it became 
clear, for example, why the promotion 
designed to explain the Government’s 
interest in bond sales as a means of 
inflation control did not succeed in 
changing popular thinking. It became 
apparent that for many people war 
finance was seen simply as the collection 
of dollars by Uncle Sam which were 
then paid by him to manufacturers of 
war goods. If Uncle Sam sold the 
bonds, he could buy equipment; if he 
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did not sell them, he could not get the 
supplies. Asked directly whether failure 
to sell enough bonds would cause a 
shortage of military equipment, 49 per 
cent of those interviewed after the 
Fourth Loan said that it would. With 
such a conception of the nature of the 
economy is it not surprising that, when 
asked whether they thought buying 
bonds would help keep prices down, 54 
per cent either asserted directly that 
bond purchases had no effect on prices 
or said that they could not see any 
relation between the two. Nor is it 
surprising that during the war there 
was a slight increase in this percentage 
since a number of people noted that 
even though bonds were being sold in 
large quantities prices were continuing 
to rise. 

From this and similar evidence the 
conclusion seems warranted that people 
succeeded in maintaining an early 
established cognitive structure by select- 
ing from the War Bond promotion 
those items which conformed to that 
structure and by ignoring items 
deviating from it. 

Numerous examples of the distortion 
of * messages ’ to make them agree with 
existing beliefs could be cited, but 
perhaps the most dramatic are those 
related to the conviction held by a 
minority of the population that the 
Government would not redeem the 


bonds. Whenever a change of pro- 
cedure in the redemption of bonds was 
instituted, rumors cropped up among 
these people to the effect that the new 
change was a step toward ‘ freezing’ 
bonds. At one point during the war a 
group of enthusiastic citizens (probably 
as a publicity stunt) conducted a bonfire 
in which they burned their bonds as a 
gesture to indicate their willingness to 
give money to the Government for the 
war. This event stimulated rumors 
among those distrusting the Govern- 
ment’s intention to repay that the bonds 
were no good and that people were 
burning them because they were worth- 
less. 

To summarize the evidence presented 
up to this point, it is clear that changes 
in cognitive structure cannot be assured 
simply by guaranteeing wide coverage 
of the media of communication. By 
selecting the stimuli from the media 
which they will allow to reach their sense 
organs and by rejecting or distorting 
messages that deviate too much from 
existing cognitive structures, people 
manage to resist much of the effort 
made to change their thinking by 
techniques of mass persuasion. To the 
extent that changes in behavior are 
dependent upon changes of cognitive 
structure they, at the same time, resist 
efforts to modify their usual manner of 
behavior. 


CREATING A PARTICULAR MOTIVATIONAL STRUCTURE 


We have now explored some of the 
implications of the notion that behavior 
is guided by a person’s cognitive 
structure. For a satisfactory analysis 
of the process of social induction of 
behavior, however, it is necessary to 
examine a bit further what it is that 
energizes behavior. As a general state- 
ment it may be said that personal needs 
provide the energy for behavior and 


express themselves through the setting 
up of goals in the person’s cognitive 
structure. That is to say, certain 
activities (like eating, going to the 
movies, running for Congress, etc.) 
become attractive when corresponding 
needs are activated, and the amount of 
energy that will be devoted to these acti- 
vities depends upon the strength of the 
need (i.e., the level of need tension). It 
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should be noted further that goals have 
a location in the cognitive structure 
so that for a given individual some 
activities are seen as leading to the 
satisfaction of certain needs and others 
are seen as unrelated to such satisfac- 
tion or even leading away from it. 
Thus, for one person ‘ joining a union’ 
may be seen as a path leading to 
economic security, while for another 
‘ being nice to the boss ’ may be seen as 
the path toward the same goal, with 
‘joining the union’ being in exactly 
the opposite direction. 

It follows from these general observa- 
tions about the nature of human 
motivation that efforts to influence the 
behavior of another person must 
attempt either to modify needs (and 
goals) or to change the person’s motiva- 
tional structure as to which activities 
lead to which goals. This means that 
a person can be induced to do volun- 
tarily something that he would other- 
wise not do only if a need can be 
established for which this action is a 
goal or if the action can be made to be 
seen as a path to an existing goal. 
Little is known at the present time about 
the establishment of needs, but it 
appears unlikely that any single cam- 
paign via the mass media can actually 
establish new needs. Whether or not 
this feat is possible, the following 
principle may nevertheless be stated. 


3. To induce a given action by mass 
persuasion, this action must be 
seen by the person as a path to 
some goal that he has. 

When people were asked during the 
war why they were buying bonds, they 
gave answers that could readily be 
interpreted in terms of the motivational 
principles outlined here. The most 
common reasons were related to the 
desire to win the war. People said, in 
essence, though they phrased it in many 
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ways, “ I want to help win the war, and 
buying War Bonds is one way I can 
help.” Stated reasons of this type were 
the following: (percentages are given 
to indicate the proportion of the adult 
population giving them after the Seventh 
Loan.) (a) Because the country needs 
the money to pay for the war (64 per 
cent.). (b) To help the boys, to bring 
them back (16 per cent). (c) To get the 
war over sooner (6 per cent). 

Another goal for which buying bonds 
was seen as a path may be loosely 
defined as ‘personal economic 
security.” People who gave reasons of 
this type said in essence, “I want to 
provide economic security for myself 
and family, and buying War Bonds is 
one way I can achieve this goal.” 
The most common of these reasons 
given after the Seventh Loan were: 
(a) To save for some indefinite personal 
use in the future (44 per cent.) (b) To 
have reserves in case of a post-war 
depression (5 per cent). (c) Because 
bonds are a good investment (24 per 
cent). 

A third rather common type of goal 
was “ wanting to be a good citizen.” 
Reasons related to this goal tended to 
be stated in terms of the Government’s 
needs or objectives. To the extent that 
the Government’s objectives were seen 
as also providing satisfaction of personal 
financial needs these reasons could also 
be classified under the previous heading. 
The more frequent of these reasons 
were: (a) To help prevent inflation (14 
per cent). (b) Because the Government 
wants people to save (10 per cent). 
(c) To prevent a post-war depression 
(1 per cent). 

Undoubtedly many people had other 
personal goals for which buying bonds 
was seen as a path. It appears, for 
example, that some people saw the 
buying of bonds at public rallies as a 
means of gaining prestige. At first 
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glance it would seem that the number of 
goals that could be made to appear 
attainable through the purchase of 
bonds would be almost limitless. Further 
scrutiny of the facts, however, indicates 
that there were actually severe limita- 
tions on the kinds of connections that 
could be established between bond- 
buying and personal goals. Unless 
people could see something in the 
nature of buying bonds that made this 
act appear reasonably a path to a given 
goal, all the power of mass persuasion 
that could be mobilized could not get 
the connection accepted. 


3a. A given action will be accepted as a 
‘path to a goal only if the connec- 
tions ‘fit’ the person’s larger 
cognitive structure. 

As documentation of this principle 
it is necessary only to refer again to the 
fact that, despite efforts to explain the 
relation between buying bonds and 
inflation control, over half of the 
population still denied that there was 
such a relationship because it did not 
fit into their general understanding of 
the nature of the economy. Similarly 
those people who believed that the 
Government would not repay the bonds 
could not be induced to believe that 
buying bonds would provide them with 
personal economic security after the 
war. 


3b. The more goals which are seen as 
attainable by a single path, the more 
likely it is that a person will take 
that path. 

It is, of course, possible for a given 
action to be seen as leading simul- 
taneously to more than one goal. 
When such a situation exists, the forces 
directed toward these various goals will 
all assume the direction of the one 
action which is the path common to 
them all. It is to be expected, then, that 


making a given action appear as leading 
to several goals will increase the likeli- 
hood that that action will be chosen. 
In persuading people to buy War Bonds, 
this meant that the more reasons they 
could be led to see for buying the more 
likely they should be to buy. Evidence 
from the research program consistently 
supported this conclusion. Consider 
the findings of the survey after the 
Seventh Loan (Table 2). It is seen that 
people who saw more than one type of 
reason for buying bonds were much 
more likely to buy, whether solicited or 
not, than were those who had only one 
type of reason. In order to be certain 
that differences in income among those 
giving different numbers of reasons 
do not produce these results, it is 
necessary to conduct this analysis 
separately within restricted income 
ranges. When this procedure is followed, 
it is found that at every income level 
people who gave more than one type 
of reason were more likely to buy than 
were those who mentioned only one type. 


3c. If an action is seen as not leading to 
a desired goal or as leading to an 
undesired end, it will not be chosen. 

3d. If an action is seen aS leading to a 
desired goal, it will tend not to be 
chosen to the extent that easier, 
cheaper, or otherwise more desirable 
actions are also seen as leading to 
the same goal. 

These two principles are simply 
elaborations of the general motivational 
scheme already outlined. They point, 
however, to exceedingly important 
practical implications for anyone 
desiring to influence behavior by mass 
persuasion. Much of the ‘psychological 
warfare’ of competing propagandists 
or of competing advertising programs is 
concerned with these principles. In 
such competition much effort is devoted 
to the objective of showing how one’s 
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Table 2.—The Relation of the Number of Reasons Mentioned to Buying Bonds in 
the Seventh War Loan 





Proportion buying for drive of those: 








Types of Reasons Mentioned Personally asked Not asked 
to buy to buy 
% % 
Patriotic, personal financial, and national 
financial iss ae is 65 35 
Patriotic and personal financial or 
Patriotic and national financial 57 22 
Patriotic only ... 44 9 
Number of interviews 1,232 1,104 





own proposed course of action leads to 
a desired goal while the action proposed 
by the competitor does not lead to a 
desired goal or actually leads to an 
undesired end. The efforts of dictators 
to monopolize the channels of com- 
munication stem largely from the 
realization that competitors may offer 
more acceptable paths to accepted goals. 

Those people who during the war 
believed that the Government would 
not repay the bonds may be cited to 
illustrate Principle 3c. For these people, 
‘buying bonds’ was perceived as 
leading to ‘losing my money.’ Need- 
less to say, it was found that these 
people resisted efforts to get them to 
buy bonds and were quite ready to 
redeem their bonds if they were induced 
to purchase them. In order to make 
willing bond buyers out of these people 
it was necessary to change their moti- 
vational structure in regard to the 
consequences seen to be connected with 
the act of buying bonds. Examples of 
the competition of paths to the same 
goal may also be found in the War 
Bond campaigns. People who chose to 
invest their money in something more 
profitable than bonds were choosing a 


path to economic gain which appeared 
to be better than bonds. The following 
list of the more common reasons given 
for not buying bonds will be seen to 
illustrate the operation of both of these 
principles: bonds may not be redeemed; 
other investments are safer; bonds 
aren’t liquid enough; bonds give less 
return than other investments; bonds 
have too long a maturity period; bonds 
may be no good because we might lose 
the war; bonds will be worthless 
because of inflation; bonds are not 
necessary for victory; bonds prolong 
the war; savings should be kept 
in several forms; and, owning bonds 
gives the Government a record of my 
savings. 

The analysis presented in this and 
the preceding sections specifies some 
of the requirements for campaigns 
designed to influence behavior. In 
brief, we have seen that a campaign 
must reach the sense organs with 
* messages,’ that these ‘ messages ’ must 
be of such a nature as to be accepted 
into existing cognitive structures, and 
that proposed courses of action must 
be seen as leading to desired goals. It 
might appear that, if these requirements 
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were met, a campaign would succeed 
in inducing desired changes of behavior. 


The evidence indicates, however, that a 
further requirement exists. 


CREATING 4 PARTICULAR BEHAVIORAL STRUCTURE 


The phrase ‘good intentions’ 
suggests the nature of this further 
requirement. It is quite possible for a 
person to have a given cognitive and 
motivational structure for a long period 
of time without its ever actually gaining 
control of his behavior. There are 
certain motivational systems, like those 
of hunger or thirst, which gain control 
of a person’s action periodically because 
of a heightened discomfort that arises 
and persists until action is taken. There 
are, however, other systems, much more 
commonly those with which campaigns 
of mass persuasion deal, which carry 
with them no insistent prod to action 
within any clear limitation of time. To 
the extent that a campaign attempts to 
induce action in regard to systems of 
this latter type it must be designed to 
deal specifically with this problem. 


4. To induce a_ given action, an 
appropriate cognitive and motiva- 
tional system must gain control of 
the person’s behavior at a particular 
point in time. 

Needless to say, a person’s behavior 
is at all times under the control of some 
motivational system, and the problem 
of inducing a given action is that of 
getting a particular cognitive and 
motivational structure in control of 
behavior at some specific point in time. 
The competition among various struc- 
tures for the control of behavior is often 
very great. When a person is asked why 
he has not actually done a particular 
thing that he seemingly had accepted 
as desirable, he may answer that he did 
not have the time, energy, or financial 
resources. Such a statement is equiva- 
lent to saying that other motivational 
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systems have maintained control of his 
behavior to such an extent that they 
monopolized his time and resources, 

In selling War Bonds this type of 
competition was most evident. Follow- 
ing each of the War Loan drives a 
sample of those not buying bonds were 
asked their reasons for not buying. 
From one-half to three-quarters of these 
people replied that they “could not 
afford to buy bonds during the drive.” 
This answer was, of course, a socially 
acceptable way of excusing oneself for 
not having submitted to social pressure, 
but in most instances it also reflected 
the fact that other motivational systems 
(such as those related to the needs for 
food, shelter, recreation, social status, 
etc.), had remained in control of 
behavior throughout the period of the 
drive. Most of these people held quite 
favorable attitudes toward bonds, 
accepted the desirability of their owning 
bonds, and agreed that buying bonds 
was a patriotic act. The problem of 
getting them actually to buy during a 
campaign consisted, therefore, not so 
much of creating favorable cognitive 
and motivational structures as of 
getting those structures in control of 
behavior at some specific point in time 
during the drive. 


4a. The more specifically defined the 
path of action to a goal (in an 
accepted motivational structure), 
the more likely it is that the structure 
will gain control of behavior. 


4b. The more specifically a path of 
action is located in time, the more 
likely it is that the structure will 
gain control of behavior. 
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Examination of a number of cam- 
paigns of mass persuasion will reveal 
that quite commonly the course of 
action being encouraged is described 
in relatively general terms. It is rare 
that the proposed action is described in 
concrete detail or given a precise loca- 
tion in time. There are, of course, good 
reasons for couching the language of a 
campaign of mass persuasion in general 
terms: circumstances vary greatly 
among people in the general population, 
so that a specific statement may not 
apply realistically to all and, if a state- 
ment is made too specific, it can more 
easily be rejected. But despite these 
difficulties, the fact seems well docu- 
mented that, unless a proposed action 
is defined quite specifically, it is probable 
that it will not actually be carried out 
in behavior, even though it has been 
accepted as desirable. 

The experience of the Second War 
Loan is. especially illuminating in this 
connection. As we have already seen, 
more than $12,000,000 worth of pro- 
motion was put into this campaign. 
Analysis of its content, however, dis- 
closed that the major appeal to action 
was expressed in the phrase, “* Buy War 
Bonds.” Interviews after the campaign 
revealed that this statement was suffi- 
ciently broad for people to accept 
the desirability of the action without 
feeling any pressure actually to buy 
bonds during the time of the campaign. 
In the interviews many people said in 
effect, “‘ | agree completely that people 
should buy bonds; in fact I own quite 
a number myself.”” When asked why 
they had not bought during the drive, 
many people indicated their belief that 
they had conformed completely with 
the requests of the publicity “‘ to buy 
bonds,” even though they had not 
purchased any during the campaign. 

As a result of this type of analysis of 
the Second Loan, Treasury officials 
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developed quite a different campaign 
for the Third Loan. In this campaign 
the major appeal to action was phrased, 
“* Buy an extra bond for the Third War 
Loan.” In addition, an individual 
quota of a $100 bond was given 
emphasis, and other devices were used 
to make it clear that an extra purchase 
was being requested during a specified 
period of time. From the research 
following the Third Drive it became 
abundantly clear that the revised 
promotion had been much more effec- 
tive. It was found, for example, that 
the number of people asserting that they 
had not bought “ because I am doing my 
share’ dropped from 19 per cent after 
the Second Loan to 6 per cent after the 
Third and that the number of people 
buying bonds rose from 20 to 39 per 
cent. 

There were many ways in which the 
act of buying bonds could be specified 
in publicity. The major ways employed 
in the War Bond publicity were by 
indicating the amount to be purchased, 
the time for buying, and the place to 
buy. Thus, the campaigns said in 
effect, ‘Buy an extra $100 bond 
during the drive from the solicitor 
where you work.” All available 
evidence indicates that this type of 
appeal was far more effective than those 
couched in more general terms. 


4c. A given motivational structure may 
be set in control of behavior by 
placing the person in a situation 
requiring a decision to take, or not 
to take, a step of action that is a 
part of the structure. 

If an action, like buying bonds, has 
become a part of a person’s motiva- 
tional structure, one way to bring that 
structure into control over the person’s 
behavior is to place him in a situation 
where he must decide whether or not 
he will buy a bond at that moment. 
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The necessity of making a decision in 
regard to a specific action requires that 
motivational structures of which this 
action is a part be brought to bear in 
determining the next step in action. 
When such a decision is required, the 
action will be taken if the resultant 
forces in all activated motivational 
structures are in the direction of that 
particular action. This means, of 
course, that forcing a decision will result 
in the desired action only if appropriate 
cognitive and motivational structures 
have been accepted by the person. By 
the same token, however, it means that 
the desired action will result if the 
appropriate structures do exist. 

The technique of personal solicitation 
in selling War Bonds made use of this 
principle. When a person was solicited, 
he was asked to make a decision to 
buy, or not to buy, a bond at that time. 
A ‘solicitor’ might also take the 
occasion to try to create favorable 
cognitive and motivational structures, 
but the essential function of solicitation 
lay in the fact that it required the person 
to make a decision. From these con- 


siderations we may conclude that 


personal solicitation should precipitate 
bond buying among people whose 
motivational structure was favorable 
to buying bonds. In other words, a 
campaign of personal solicitation should 
greatly increase the number of people 
buying bonds if it follows an effective 
campaign of publicity and education. 
The more effective the publicity (in 
creating favorable cognitive and motiva- 
tional structures) the greater should be 
the effect of solicitation. 

The great mass of data collected after 
each of the War Loans supports these 
conclusions quite strongly. In Table 3 
are presented only some of these 
findings, selected to illustrate the results 
under rather different conditions. It is 
seen that there is a close relation between 
the number of people solicited in a drive 
and the number of people actually 
buying bonds. Further, the percentage 
of people buying bonds is much greater 
among those solicited than among 
those not solicited. In all the data 
analyzed the same conclusion was 
reached : people who were personally 
asked to buy were always found to be 
more likely to buy—in every drive, in 


Table 3.—Some Relations between Personal Solicitation and Buying 





Second Loan Third Loan Fourth Loan Fifth Loan 
April, 1943 Sept., 1943 Jan., 1944 June, 1944 








% % % % 

Of all income receivers : 

Were personally solicited 25 50 51 58 

Bought extra bonds ... 20 39 45 47 
Of those not solicited: 

Bought extra bonds... 12 18 25 22 
Of those solicited: 

Bought extra bonds... 47 59 63 66 
Number of interviews 1,358 1,583 1,441 1,925 
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every income bracket, in every occupa- 
tional group, in every section of the 
country. 

The dependence of the outcome of 
solicitation upon the existence of 
favorable motivational structures can 
be seen in Table 2. Solicitation among 
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people with more favorable structures 
was much more likely to precipitate 
buying than among those with less 
favorable structures (among those with 
three reasons for buying, 65 per cent; 
two reasons, 57 per cent; one reason, 
44 per cent). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The principles presented here derive 
from a more extensive theory of human 
motivation. They are concerned with 
the particular motivational problem of 
inducing behavior ‘ from the outside.’ 
To the extent that they are valid, they 
should apply to all inductions, whether 
through the mass media or in a face-to- 
face situation. They should also apply 
to inductions attempted for all types of 
purposes, whether to sell, to train, to 
supervise work, to produce therapy, 
and so-on. In all such attempts the 
process of induction must be concerned 
with the establishment of cognitive, 
motivational, and behavioral structures. 
Only when conditions are proper in 
respect to all three of these, will the 
actual induction of behavior occur. 

Applied to the field of mass per- 


suasion, these principles may serve as 
a yardstick for evaluating the probable 
success of any proposed campaign. 
The principles are by no means ex- 
haustive, nor do they give detailed 
guides for the creative aspects of the 
development of campaigns. They do, 
however, provide a list of essential 
requirements for the success of any 
campaign of mass persuasion. It can 
be seen, moreover, that, because of the 
inherent difficulties of meeting these 
requirements, campaigns are not likely 
to make basic changes in the behavior 
of large numbers of people unless there 
is a monopolization of the channels of 
communication or unless the changes 
being encouraged are in the same direc- 
tion as those being stimulated by other 
influences. 
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A THEORETICAL APPROACH 
TO ACTION RESEARCH’ 


ADAM CURLE 





In attempting to establish any new 
branch of science, or to put recently 
formulated principles into action, there 
has to be a continual stock-taking of 
any existing knowledge upon which a 
fresh departure can be based. The 
investigator has to question himself 
ruthlessly, particularly in the type of 
work to which this paper is an intro- 
duction. He must know what sort of 
results he wishes to achieve, and why 
he wishes to achieve them, and must 
attempt to validate any new hypotheses 
by cross reference to others already 
established. This involves an attempt 
to integrate different branches of know- 
ledge, and to ensure that what, for 
example, appears to hold good in the 
psychological field, applies also in the 
more extended sociological field in 
which he is operating. He must also 
try to check results observable in one 
sphere with another type of datum 
conventionally belonging to a different 
area. 

The work on which the writer was 
engaged was what is known as an 


action study. It aimed not only to 
discover facts, but to help in altering 
certain conditions experienced by 
the community as_ unsatisfactory. 
Consequently, the investigator was to 
some extent concerned in making judg- 
ments of value. It was therefore all the 
more important that he should be 
certain of his theoretical basis, other- 
wise there might have been considerable 
danger that his work would be affected 
by subjective conditions within himself. 
This paper is devoted to an analysis of 
the basic formulations with which he 
worked. They are drawn principally 
from that branch of anthropology 
which is concerned with structural 
analysis of society, and from psycho- 
analytically orientated psychology. The 
connection between these two is clear. 
Society is the broad agency which 
imposes those conditions on the indi- 
vidual which organise various aspects 
of his psychic life, and individuals are 
the carriers of psychologically based 
patterns of behaviour which affect the 
development or persistence of social 





' This paper forms part of a longer report on action research on inter-group relations in a com- 
munity, on which the writer has been engaged for the past year. Its main purpose was to clarify 
some of the working hypotheses and concepts implicitly in the writer’s mind when undertaking 
this work. It is not intended as a full exposition of a theoretical basis for action research in general. 
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forms. In only relatively few studies, 
however, such as those of the Kluck- 
hohns, Kardiner, and Dicks, has there 
been any serious effort to relate scienti- 
fically these two disciplines. In still 
fewer writings has there been an attempt 
to show how the two disciplines can be 
used actively. The difficulty here is that, 
unlike psycho-analysis, anthropology 
has only lately begun to develop 
a therapeutic function. Even this, 
however, is limited, in that the an- 
thropologist may, on the basis of his 
detailed knowledge, make little more 
than recommendations to the adminis- 
trator. But this is very different from 
the practice of the psycho-therapist, 
who, though he may have a very clear 
idea of what his patient ought to do and 
feel, realises that it is worse than useless 
merely to advise him. He knows that 
to ameliorate the condition of a 
neurotic, he has to help him to deal with 
certain negative and destructive aspects 
of his personality which prevent him 
from exercising constructively his own 
faculties of restraint, reason and self- 
criticism. He achieves his results by 
probing the unconscious motivation of 
his patient. In this way, the process of 
acquiring knowledge, and that of 
affecting a cure, cannot be separated. 
On the other hand, the task of the 
anthropologist, as it is normally accep- 
ted, is more on the level of the psycho- 
logical tester who, by applying certain 
tests, acquires a great deal of informa- 
tion about the personality and intelli- 
gence of his subject, but can really do no 
more than indicate those regions which 
must be more deeply explored if know- 


It is apparent that if any society is 
to persist, the individuals who compose 


ledge is to change into remedial action. 

In the light of this, one task of the 
present study can be more clearly 
defined. By using certain concepts and 
methods applicable to individual 
psycho-therapy, it was intended to give 
a therapeutic component to a cultural 
anthropology which is still virtually a 
pure science. 

The theories which are to be described 
were naturally amplified during the 
course of the work, and it is not 
possible to say how far this presenta- 
tion is representative of one which 
would have been made before the 
investigation began, or at any moment 
during its progress. Nevertheless, though 
sometimes obscured in the investigator’s 
own mind, they are intimately connected 
with its development. 

One main aspect of the work was an 
attempt to modify certain forms of 
behaviour within a more or less definite 
social context, and simultaneously to 
modify the social context in such a 
manner that individuals and groups 
might more easily act in a purposive 
and participant fashion towards the 
community. 

It is clear that the formulation of such 
a purpose depends on a theory of how 
the indrvidual is affected by society, and 
the first part of this conceptual intro- 
duction is devoted to a brief analysis of 
psycho-social interaction. After that 
there is a discussion of what we may 
consider as normal, desirable, or 
possible developments in personality; 
and finally a consideration of a method 
of working towards such development 
through the medium of society. 


it must operate those mechanisms 
through which continuity is maintained. 
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That is to say, they must learn to act in 
a manner consistent with the require- 
ments of its particular organisation. 
This learning is of two main sorts. The 
first is direct—of techniques, conven- 
tional attitudes, and so on—and is 
achieved by various means of tuition 
and example. The second is an indirect 
response to learning, which appears 
often to be built up as follows. When a 
child learns to avoid naughtiness, the 
direct precept “thou shalt not” is 
charged with an emotional component, 
and becomes identified with a threat 
that love may be forfeited, and to be 
loved or approved is the most important 
consideration for any human being. In 
this way, although the child, in learning 
to remain within the bounds of the 
social framework, becomes aware of 
that framework as a frustrating agency, 
he simultaneously learns to prize its 
values, and aspirations. The conflict 
between the frequently strong inclina- 
tions towards socially disapproved 
behaviour and the ideals of a society 
produces a nice balance between im- 
pulse and satisfaction. It is a balance 
which is never securely poised, because, 
although certain basic techniques may 
be mastered fairly early in life, the 
variety of situations which the indi- 
vidual must learn to handle is enormous. 
This balance may be expressed as a 
tension which contains certain elements 
of anxiety (using the word in the 
psychiatric sense, to imply a fear whose 
origins are primarily unconscious and 
irrational), and this anxiety arises from 
the fact that frustration of itself is a 
stimulant of uncertainty and appre- 
hension, frequently arousing aggressive 
tendencies which are dangerous to 
established mores, and hence doubly 
disturbing to the person who suffers it. 

One of the principal problems of any 
society is not merely to prevent anti- 
social expression of this inevitable 


anxious tension, but to make use of it. 
Here it must be borne in mind, that 
often the most effective and vigorous 
human action is of a compensatory or 
substitute nature whose motive force 
is located in the need to assuage un- 
conscious fears and to resolve un- 
conscious conflicts. 

How this problem may be solved 
becomes ciearer by studying certain 
primitive communities. There, where 
so much of life is shaped by the rigid 
mould of custom, there is comparatively 
little latitude for idiosyncrasy of attitude 
or behaviour. Primitive society is also 
highly consistent and cohesive. It is 
possible in many such societies to relate 
every action of everyday life to one 
major aspect of the whole social 
structure: for example, the kinship or 
the ritual system. The normal com- 
merce of existence is interwoven with a 
thread of custom and observance, even 
of cosmological significance, which 
gives to hunting, agriculture, trading, 
leisure employment, child upbringing, 
and so on, a wider symbolical meaning, 
linking it with the whole life of the com- 
munity. This, of course, reinforces 
material necessity, for in a small com- 
munity, often living in a restricted 
environment, the danger of aberrant 
individual behaviour is greater than in a 
relatively loose-knit modern community. 

This congruence of institutions, which 
may be so often observed in primitive 
societies, makes it possible for tensions 
not only to be created by, but also 
released through, coherent social acti- 
vity. This, naturally, does not happen 
consecutively, but may be seen syn- 
chronously. Two examples may be 
cited. Among the Azande there is, 
related to the strength of paternal 
control, considerable father-son hosti- 
lity. There is also a highly developed 
system of witchcraft, which serves as an 
indirect outlet for aggression. But 
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witchcraft may only be directed against 
persons outside the agnatic lineage, 
since every sanction of the society is 
directed towards maintaining paternal 
authority. Thus aggressive anxiety is 
induced by internal family pressures, 
but, by being directed outwards, helps 
to maintain lineage solidarity, on the 
principle that the projection of hostility 
on to an external enemy often increases 
the unity of the society which feels itself 
threatened. (In fact, in any society an 
analysis of the conventional hostilities 
will give a good idea of its integrative 
balance as a whole). 

The second example is taken from 
the Alorese of the Dutch East Indies. 
Child care is extremely poor among 
them, and this poverty of secure 
affection, both in infancy and maturity, 
leads to an over-evaluation of acquisi- 
tiveness and display as a means of 
establishing a man’s worth in his own 
eyes, and of giving him a substitute for 
the status and position which might 
have been available to him through 
warm personal relationships. However, 
the very precariousness of these rela- 
tionships makes it seem dangerous for 
him to incur the jealous enmity of his 
fellows, so the accumulation of wealth 
is counteracted by lavish parties and 
redistribution of property which ensures 
an equal economic balance throughout 
the community. 

In both of these instances, what 
might, in the context of western society, 
be termed neurotic impulses are turned 
to the good of society through being 
directed into socially approved channels. 
We must mention in passing that 
neurosis, although related to certain 
clinical symptoms which may be found 
in any society, is primarily to be recog- 
nised by the breakdown of a man’s 
relationships with his fellows, and by 
such an inability to participate, without 
anxiety, in their common activities that 
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it is impossible for him to enter fully 
into the life of the community. Neurosis 
is unreasonable social behaviour, but 
we cannot apply our own standards of 
reason, based largely on scientific 
premises, to behaviour in other cultures, 
* Rational” is a word which the 
anthropologist and the psychologist 
must use in a rather special sense. It is 
not the objective reality of the physicist 
or the chemist, but must be pragmatic, 
referring to social or psychological 
validity and expediency. A social fact 
may be real, however much it is based 
on demonstrably false premises. More- 
over, the social reality of a single act or 
concept cannot be assessed in isolation, 
but only in relation to the whole psycho- 
social context. 

Although we may trace in many 
primitive societies the congruence 
between individual psychological needs 
and the methods of their satisfaction 
through the structure of an internally 
consistent community, there is one fact 
which prevents us from considering 
them as the prototypes of a stable 
culture, and that is that they often 
depend completely on the intricate 
balance and interaction of their various 
parts, each having a symbolic or 
emotionally motivating cogency. This 
system is so comprehensive that it 
cannot allow the entrance of a fresh 
element, since it is too difficult to re- 
adjust the delicate equilibrium which has 
been achieved through many genera- 
tions. If, on the other hand, a new social 
component is forced on such a society, 
the whole psycho-social organisation 
may be thrown out of gear, and the 
symbols stimulating appropriate social 
action lose their power. Such com- 
munities break rather than bend before 
the wind of change. 

To move from the most primitive 
to the more modern societies, omitting 
many intermediate stages, we find a 
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different relationship between the psy- 
chological and sociological forces at 
work. The rate of change in industrial 
western society is very great. It is also 
very uneven. It has reached a rate of 
institutional complexity in which in- 
congruities are bound to occur. In 
England, for instance, there is a 
basically Anglo-Saxon kinship system 
existing side by side with economic 
institutions originating in the industrial 
revolution of the last century. It would, 
of course, be absurd to suggest that the 
family has not altered since the 
thirteenth century, about which there 
is a fair amount of information, but it 
is equally certain that many of the 
fundamental tensions created by the 
traditional pattern of parent-child 
relationship have always been in 
contrast with those existing in many 
other societies, for example those which 
are predominantly matrilineal. 

This type of unequal growth, in- 
volving social lag, is not always 
dangerous; indeed, in many institutions 
the archaic and the modern not only 
cohabit comfortably, but are a source 
of mutual strength. In many cases, 
however, the individual is subjected to 
a dangerous and debilitating conflict, 
one aspect of which may be illustrated 
by the unequal growth of the family 
and economic systems. Psychology 
seems to show that, in our family struc- 
ture, considerable dependence on 
parental figures is created, together with 
a series of tensions which were formerly 
released in the larger extended family 
group, but which nowadays are com- 
monly contained within explosively 
natrow limits. In contrast to this, the 
effective manipulation of our type of 
market economy and _ social life 
generally demands much initiative, 
self-reliance, and lonely endeavour, if 
many of the most respected goals are to 
be reached. So we find that our society, 


which through one aspect of its structure 
imposes various tensions requiring an 
outlet, at the same time denies us, 
because of its inconsistencies, the chance 
to release them through action which 
might serve the integrative purposes of 
the community. This is a_ highly 
stylised representation of a most com- 
plex interplay of dynamic factors, but 
it may be made with some confidence, 
since this type of conflict is found to be 
at the root of so much emotional 
breakdown. 

Since these tensions cannot always be 
dissipated in congruent activity, they 
emerge as anti-social, or, psychologically 
speaking, neurotic activity. 

In most individuals there is to be 
found some degree of what is sometimes 
called ‘‘ decent reticence ”— a series of 
organised and conventional barriers 
erected at certain times and for certain 
purposes between themselves and their 
fellows. These are accepted as per- 
forming an essential task of social 
demarcation and arrangement, exclud- 
ing from the individual much un- 
certaiaty and insecurity. The anxieties 
which have been discussed however, 
can find no palliative through the usual 
forms of human intimacy or restraint, 
for these are part of a structure which 
has so damaged the individual through 
its cleavages, that he shuns, rather than 
seeks solace in it. His withdrawal from 
society goes beyond normal limits, but 
even though he may live, in a sense, as 
an isolate, he does not thereby assuage 
his fears. In fact, the longer he shuns 
his fellows, the greater become his 
paranoid hostilities and fantasy 
aggression. It is the great tragedy of 
neurotic disturbance that, the more 
violent the neurotic strivings become, 
the less do they achieve the longed-for 
adjustment. In psychological terms, the 
result does not correspond to the moti- 
vation. In sociological terms, the 
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action does not conduce to heightened 
social cohesion. 

In this instance, it is clear that the 
cogency of social symbolism, which 
undoubtedly at times still exerts co- 
hesive force, is greatly vitiated in the 
individual. It no longer prompts, 
supports, and ratifies generally approved 
and appropriate activity. The indi- 
vidual has in a way gone out of the field 
of society, and the further he goes, the 
more violent and uncontrollable will be 
his efforts to get rid of the intolerable 
tensions of anxiety and the guilt for his 
departure. According to the circum- 
stances of his life, his personal relation- 
ships may become increasingly pre- 
carious. He may exploit or maim 
society by crime or by cynical contempt 
for its needs. He may develop symp- 
toms of psychosis. The tensions which 
result in such outbreaks are not 
essentially dissimilar from those inevit- 


ably effecting all members of modern 
society. They exact from it a terrible 
toll of casualties. 

If these concepts are correct, they 
imply that the freedom for which 
western society has striven for centuries, 
that is, for the right of the individual 
to be allowed to develop himself as he 
chooses, is, now that it is largely 
achieved, too much of a burden for him 
to bear. Instead of the comfort and 
support which the primitive derives 
from a generally accepted cosmology 
and a society shaped to reflect it, 
modern man falls back on _ lonely 
fantasies which, because related to no 
functional aspect of his society, are not 
only unproductive, but destructive. On 
the other hand, we have at least gained 
a measure of flexibility which enables 
us to assimilate change and to absorb 
shocks while still retaining the elements 
of cohesion and direction. 


Il 


If this rapid diagnosis is in any way 
correct, the fundamental conflict in 
which humanity is involved lies between 
freedom and tyranny. This may sound 
a prosaic explanation, but recent 
advances in the social sciences have 
given us a new understanding of these 
words. They show that the discord of 
states is reflected in, and itself reflects, 
the struggle existing within a single 
individual between the dictator and the 
slave. The problem is how to reconcile 
the striving for liberty with the fear of 
loneliness. This is intimately connected 
with wider social issues. How may a 
community be ordered so that the 
persons composing it are free, not only 
to develop all the facets of many-sided 
humanity, but also from the com- 
pulsions of fear which results from an 
impoverished relationship with society? 
The worker in this field must have some 


idea as to how these problems may be 
solved, otherwise a sense of impotent 
hopelessness will attend all his efforts, 
and his forces will be dissipated in an 
attempt to deal piecemeal with the 
problems he encounters. 

First, he must determine his con- 
ception of human needs and poten- 
tialities, and his idea of the nature of 
‘normality.’ It is clear that ‘ normal’ 
is employed in two senses, first, to 
indicate ‘average,’ and secondly to 
indicate ‘healthy.’ Until relatively 
recently, it was comfortably assumed 
that the two were synonymous. Much 
recent work has shown that this is a 
mistake, and that, at a conservative 
estimate, a third of the population of 
this country suffer, to a greater or lesser 
degree of debilitation, from psycho- 
somatic symptoms, while the lives of a 
great many more are affected by an 
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emotional impoverishment leading to 
anti-social activity of all sorts. 

We might assume that a high propor- 
tion of maladjustment was inevitable, 
were there not ample evidence that 
there are certain types of experience 
and treatment which, by psychiatric 
standards and by certain social criteria, 
produce a state of health which is 
abnormally good. We cannot therefore, 
take the average level of adjustment as 
being an adequate goal. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to 
beware of too rigid a differentiation 
between good and bad emotional 
health. There is a tendency, which 
seems to be founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the mind, to divide 
humanity into neurotics and non- 
neurotics. The driving forces of man 
are all derived from elements in the deep 
sub-strata of his personality, and are 
very little understood by him. They are 
therefore irrational to the extent that 
they cannot be reached or altered by 
the ordinary processes of thought and 
logic. He is inevitably led to conflict 
and pain, and to a reaction from conflict 
involving unreal or fantastic behaviour. 
In his unwarrantable anger, elation, or 
depression, the sanest man is neurotic, 
but in these same things the most 
advanced neurotic is manifesting one 
aspect of the forces which have stimu- 
lated the greatest achievements of 
history. The difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. Although some segmenta- 
tion is common to all men, enabling 
them to act with energy and singleness 
of mind, in the neurotic so many 
emotional shocks have been ex- 
perienced that the various systems of 
the personality have been sealed off 
from an understanding of each other, 
and the possibility of redressing the 
balance which normally exists between 
joy and sorrow, anger and friendship, 
gradually decreases. Because of these 


facts, there is but a razor edge between 
emotional balance and disequilibrium. 
In the so-called neurotic, it is not the 
fact of unbalance which is the diagnostic 
feature, but the duration of the un- 
balance. So when we speak of health, 
we have no ultimate standards to guide 
us. Recognising that there may be 
superior levels of development of 
which we have no scientific knowledge, 
we have to use those to which we can 
apply known standards of measure- 
ment. These are characterised by an 
ease in giving and receiving affection, 
and by a keen sense of responsibility 
towards that social group with which 
they are connected through the 
ordinary circumstances of life. In this 
the feeling for social and psychological 
reality is seen to be very strong, for 
these are the qualities which increase, 
in our society, the integration of 
individuals and communities. Our 
society, however, is itself in a state of 
flux, and if it were possible to achieve 
these qualities to a high degree, we have 
to ask whether they would have more 
than local expediency. Are they par- 
ticularly fitted to a certain type of 
civilisation, or do they represent the 
highest common factor of human need? 

It is known that certain societies only 
persist because of emotional attributes 
in their members which would, in this 
country, fit them only for the prison or 
the asylum. How then, can we be sure 
that our own highest values are not 
purely relative, and conditioned by 
chance and contingency? For example, 
we consider that the giving and receiving 
of affection is necessary for an emotional 
health which we recognise by the 
ability to live in peace and friendship; 
but among the Dobuans, strife and 
suspicion are necessary for the main- 
tenance of the social order. True, the 
Dobuans exhibit symptoms of paranoia, 
but because of this social structure, it 
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is not stigmatised, as amongst ourselves, 
by its danger to the community; it is a 
social rather than an individual mani- 
festation. Our difficulties in answering 
these questions are intensified by the 
fact that we have very little real know- 
ledge of human nature. We do not 
know man, save as a social animal, so 
we only know what happens to him 
when exposed to certain pressures, not 
what he would be like were there no 
pressures of any sort. The romantic 
eighteenth century picture of the 
‘natural man’ can no longer be 
accepted and, contrarily, it seems that 
modern man, with his cities, con- 
straining garments, and ignorance of 
the countryside, is more natural than 
the noble savage. We know little more 
about his fundamental nature—the stuff 
out of which his potentialities grow; 
but we do know of infinitely more 
capacities, desires, and sensibilities, than 
exist in the primitive. The life of the 
savage is constrained within a system 
of taboo which moulds his thoughts 
before they are conceived, and precludes 
many lines of development. In this he 
feels no frustration, since his imagina- 
tion is also curtailed or canalised. 
Among ourselves, although each indi- 
vidual’s capacities are limited by the 
circumstances of his life, there flowers, 
in a cross section of a generation, a 
diverse array of talent. The frustrations 
to our personal development are rather 
in ourselves than in the mandate of 
society. They are recognised—if not 
understood—and knowledge of them 
is itself a cause of conflict and dis- 
harmony. So the fundamental conflict 
can be re-stated as being between those 
forces which stimulate the fullest 
development of man’s potentialities, 
and the tensions which are created by 


those conditions which have led to such 
development. 

The exercise of responsible affection 
has been clinically demonstrated to be 
the main factor which can resolve this 
conflict. The individual who is capable 
of high and many-sided intellectual 
development, and at the same time of 
warm and disinterested affection, is 
essentially the product of civilisation 
rather than of savagery. He has over- 
come the struggles inherent in his 
growth. It is remarkable that the con- 
dition which is indicated by psychology 
as the healthiest is also traditionally the 
most ethical. For whereas neurosis is 
associated with a retreat from respon- 
sibility, and an increase of self-absorp- 
tion, the individual who is psycho- 
logically sound—unfortunately one 
cannot say normal—is less selfish and 
more devoted to the common good. 
Regarded in a slightly different light, 
this implies that his relationships with 
people are not conditioned by his inner 
needs. He in no way attempts to exploit 
them, albeit unconsciously, for his own 
purposes. He can appreciate others, to 
some extent, outside the context of his 
own personality, and at the same time 
feel for them that responsibility which 
arises out of any relationship because 
of the sfructure of their common society. 
Nor must ‘common society’ be con- 
sidered too narrowly. At its widest it 
embraces all humanity. This attitude, o1 
virtue, to take the ethical standpoint, is a 
type of detachment, since the individual 
is not completely identified with others, 
or dependent for his balance on their 
response to himself. The element of 
responsibility differentiates it from the 
commonly noted, neurotic detachment, 
which is merely a method of withdrawal 
from potentially painful situations. 
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IV 


Turning from individual to social 
issues, the dilemma with which we are 
faced becomes clearer. We are 
deviously moving towards a type of 
human development incompatible with 
our social growth. In the main, social 
groups, though there are cleavages 
within them affecting emotional balance, 
are held together by means appropriate 
to primitive society. That is to say, they 
depend on an emotional identification 
and involvement stimulated in the form 
of personal, unconscious needs by 
aspects of their structure—for example, 
types of authority, traditions of child 
care, etc. The two tendencies, which 
might be known as blind identification 
and detachment, are in continual and 
reciprocal conflict in the minds of 
individuals, and in the attitudes of 
groups. 

The anarchic answer to this problem 
is to abolish social forms. This, how- 
ever, can hardly be adequate, since 
emotions need a certain context of 
human relationships for their ex- 
pression, while their operation is struc- 
tured by various cohesive symbols of 
the family, the village, and so on. In 
addition, it has been found that the 
occupation of a definable point in a 
stable and understood system of rela- 
tionships, is a pre-requisite for the 
development and maintenance of 
emotional harmony. The question is 
whether a new form of social grouping 
can emerge which at once provides 
stability, impetus, and freedom for its 
members. 

We are somewhat hampered in our 
ideas as to how this may be done 
because of the concept of groups as 
being over and beyond collections of 
individuals. The modern idea of the 
will of the majority operated by its 
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chosen representatives, has not entirely 
obliterated, either in fact or in theory, 
a dichotomy between the rulers and the 
ruled; i.e., that a true group decision 
is seldom made, but that a course of 
action is imposed from above. It is 
obvious that matters of national or 
widespread importance must be decided 
in this manner, but there are many 
groups which, by their written or 
unwritten constitution, and according 
to the tasks they have to perform, could 
take on an entirely different character. 
One of the most important of such 
groups is the family. 

Here we face the whole problem of 
democracy, not merely as a political 
belief, but as a way of life, and a’ 
psychological system. To attain the full 
stature of his abilities and his affections, 
a man needs secure membership of a 
group. Without it his responsibility 
cannot be exercised and, unless it is 
exercised, his growth is stunted in every 
direction. If conditions exist whereby 
too great a stress is put on him, 
through inconsistencies for example, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for him 
to avoid developing neurotic needs 
which can only be satisfied at the ex- 
pense of the group. He harms it by his 
withdrawal from processes essential 
both to its persistence, and to the 
security of its members, and even 
damages it by actively anti-social 
behaviour. This type of disturbance, 
arising out of what is bad in society, also 
destroys what is good in it. Equally, 
there are other groups which, by 
authoritarian and direct, rather than 
indirect, means, inhibit the growth of 
individuals, and produce a vast amount 
of concomitant personality disorder. 
There is, of course, a close connection 
between the two—the indirect attack 
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on the  individual’s psychological 
integrity often preceding the direct 
assault on his freedom. 

The democratic society, therefore, 
seems to be one not only in which 
there is freedom of election, and ex- 
pression of thought, but which does not 
create a conflict on the unconscious 
level. If it does do this, it damages the 
capacity of the individual to exercise his 
responsibility towards it, and opens the 
way for complete and open control. If 
democracy is to be a real social fact, it 
must be a system surviving because of 
the lack of fantasy it generates in its 
members. In this it would differ from 
many primitive societies which only 
persist because of the high fantasy 
content they establish. In other words, 


The attempt to establish such a form 
of society, on however small a scale, 
calls for an integration of the learning 
and techniques of various of the social 
sciences, for economic, sociological, 
psychological, ecological, historical, and 
other factors, combine to determine the 
nature of social life. Therefore, the 
quality of social behaviour can only be 
consciously affected if all these elements 
are taken into account, and some 
method of cross-reference be found 
between them. The hypotheses given 
about psycho-social interaction are, for 
the present writer, basic to the under- 
standing of the relationship of human 
and social components, but there are 
many essential concepts given us 
through the practice of individual and 
group psycho-therapy, which have 
immediate practical, as well as theoreti- 
cal, implications. 

The fusion of an integrated social 
science with an active approach to real 


the democratic society must be one in 
which personal needs are subordinated, 
not to some super-entity such as the 
State, but to a reasoned appreciation of 
the needs of the individuals to whom 
one is knit by ties of association which 
are mutually consistent and supporting, 
The freedom of democracy depends, in 
fact, on the establishment and preserva- 
tion of the right social spacing both 
between individuals and between groups. 

If the previous hypotheses are correct, 
such a group could only come into 
existence if its members were sufficiently 
freed of anxiety to establish their own 
positions within it by reason of their 
personal abilities and inclinations, and 
by their understanding of the abilities 
and inclinations of others. 


problems, constitutes the very new 
science of social psychiatry, as it is 
sometimes called. Its relationship to 
the other social sciences, such as 
economics, can best be illustrated by 
suggesting that it is to them, as the 
practice of clinical medicine is to 
anatomy or physiology. At the 
moment, social psychiatry is in its 
infancy, and the number of significant 
experiments carried out on a scale 
larger than that of a patient group, is 
extremely small. Moreover, many of 
these took place in such widely different 
milieux that few generalisations can be 
made. Therefore, the field work on 
which the writer was engaged needed a 


continual re-assessment of points of - 


method. At the moment, only the 
broader implications and possibilities 
of social psychiatry will be considered 
in the context of what has already been 
formulated. 

The first question asked is: do men, 
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in behaving normally—that is, in the 
accepted fashion—perform _ satisfac- 
torily those actions which are materially 
necessary, and do they thereby derive 
the maximum psychological gratifica- 
tion from their activity? This query is 
essential, for if participation falls below 
the level of community aspiration— 
that is, if inter-personal relations are 
deemed to be unnecessarily im- 
poverished—there is usually some 
socially conditioned anxiety and stress 
which vitiates both satisfaction and 
performance. 

If this does appear to be the case, as 
it almost always is to a varying extent 
in modern society, the task is to dis- 
cover the cause. Here it may be 
assumed or, at least, it has been 
assumed by the writer, that there are 
factors which make for what he has 
elsewhere referred to as ‘ desocialisa- 
tion ’(1)—that is, an inability to enter 
fully into the existent structure of the 
society. He also assumes that this 
creates a type of vicious circle, in which 
cause and effect cannot be clearly 
distinguished. A figurative simplifica- 
tion of the issue is as follows. A 
situation exists in which control is 
exercised over the members of a com- 
munity in a matter which they could 
far better regulate themselves. Con- 
siderable latitude is allowed them in 
other directions, but their inability to 
use certain functions atrophies others 
which they are nominally at liberty to 
use. They become, therefore, more 
openly amenable to, and in need of, 
control (which encourages the exercise 
of control), yet at the same time they 
feel a resentment which they express in 
apathy towards society, or in isolated 
acts of sabotage. They have lost the 
necessary contact for corporate action. 
Behind all this complex interplay, is a 
factor which prevents a re-birth of 
integrated community life—a growing 


inconsistency and cleavage in the whole 
psycho-social structure. It is not merely 
a rift between rulers and ruled—that is 
far too naive an interpretation—but a 
deep anxiety in the heart of all, because 
they feel that forces they cannot con- 
trol are compelling them to action 
which is painful and destructive. As a 
result, frightened and defensive action 
is taken, of a sort which only heightens 
disorder. 

These events have been given in a 
certain order to illustrate, in the 
simplest way, what appears to be a 
common phenomenon, but it would 
be equally valid to start at any point 
in this sequence. This vicious circle 
will either be broken by revolution, in 
which many will suffer and lose 
irremedially their potentialities for 
social good, or by the impact of 
external events. The task of the social 
psychiatrist is to break into the circle 
in such a fashion that the maximum 
good in the society is used. 

In his diagnosis of the specific 
situation, he requires some sociological 
techniques to understand the relation- 
ship of the various components of the 
society to each other, as well as psycho- 
logical methods to assess the impact on 
individual and group behaviour of these 
relationships. For example, in a factory, 
he would need to discover the part 
played by trades unions in the life of 
workers, and the relationship between 
workers and management, expressed in 
terms of the connection of both with 
the unions. He might then be able to 
make various predictions as to the 
behaviour of both groups towards 
aspects of their common environment. 
These could largely be verified in group 
discussion. 

When he has made up his mind about 
the general cause of the disturbance or 
inadequacy, he is faced with the problem 
of what action he may legitimately 
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undertake. He must be clear that he 
has not, as his first objective, any aim, 
such as increasing production, which 
does not serve the whole community— 
though if morale is raised all round, 
this may incidentally be achieved. Nor 
must he attempt to impose his own 
sociological views on a community, 
which, as a group, knows more about 
its own structure than he can ever hope 
to learn. He may only hope, by 
relieving various tensions, to release 
that knowledge, coupled with the power 
to act upon it. 

This may be achieved by demon- 
strating through group discussion and 
activity of various types, that forms of 
behaviour which are feared or ignored, 
are in fact safe, and desirable.(2) Todo 
this is actually an act of faith in the 
appreciation of human nature which 
has been given. It takes for granted 
that men will act constructively towards 
each other when certain barriers of 
misconception and fear have been 
removed. The presence of the field- 
worker himself, and the interpretations 
he makes, should give enough con- 
fidence for initial steps to be made. If 
they are successfully accomplished, 
sufficiext self-reliance should have been 
generated for him gradually to with- 
draw. 

Although what he is aiming to achieve 
are social conditions suitable for the 
fuller development of human nature, 
his purpose may be expressed in more 


sociological terms. He wishes to give 
a community the power to oppose 
conditions which are frustrating it, or to 
tolerate those which cannot be opposed, 
by developing its positive components, 
Here a useful analogy may be made 
with the neurotic whose disaster in one 
sphere of life taints all others. The 
healthy man, on the other hand, while 
feeling equal grief at personal tragedy, 
does not allow all his activities to be 
vitiated. This aspect of the matter is 
particularly important since no com- 
munity can be unaffected by adverse 
factors in the larger field. One purpose 
of social psychiatry, in fact, is to enable 
a group to maintain its system of 
equilibrium in the face of external 
threat, and to adapt itself with con- 
scious structiveness to inevitable change, 
rather than to be segmented. 

Referring back to the ideas of psycho- 
social structure and of cleavage, it may 
be seen that it is possible for a type of 
group to emerge in which these negative 
factors do not occur. Such a group may 
only be very small, but where the rela- 
tionship between its members is struc- 
tured according to a common recogni- 
tion of their needs, human potentialities 
develop remarkably. In addition, there 
will be no inconsistencies within it, and 
this génerates, as in a child from a 
happy and stable home, such equilib- 
rium that individuals within it will not 
be disrupted by inconsistencies or lags 
in the larger field. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The aim of the present paper is to 
explicate some human relations prob- 
lems which we found to be coincidental 
with research operations in a summer 
camp for children. These were prob- 
lems of relationships with the children 
studied, with the adult camp staffs, and 
of the maintenance of morale in the 
research teams in the situation. 

Although such problems are crucial 
to design, we have found the existing 
literature to be of little help in our 
pre-planning phases. Other published 
studies based on data collected in 


children’s camps have made scant’ 


mention of the interpersonal problems 
in the process of collection. We, as a 
group, have no hesitancy in indicating 
that our generally successful operation 
was not able to be accomplished as a 
single smooth-flowing action. In fact, 
our whole study, with its relatively large 
design and coverage, was to be con- 
sidered in part an exploration into the 
feasibility of introducing controlled 
observational methods into therapeutic 


group milieux. This is a report on some 
of the limits to such feasibility which 
we found, and our experiences in trying 
to extend them. 

As it gradually emerged for us in 
quite concrete terms, the whole pattern 
of relationships between children, coun- 
sellor staff, and ourselves, was one 
dynamic social field. Out of this, no 
one set of relationships can be con- 
sidered in abstracto without some 
violence to a thorough appraisal of the 
situation as it existed in the concrete. 
It is only for heuristic purposes, there- 
fore, that we have chosen to focus our 
discussion around two phases: prob- 
lems with the children, emerging from the 
role of the research team as observers; 
and problems of relationship with the 
adult staff, deriving from the position of 
the research team in the social field 
of the camp as a resident institution. 

We have been especially interested in 
this latter point, out of the feeling that 
our own situation may have tended to 
bring into focus the ambiguities 
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attaching to the role of the social 
scientist in any field research situation: 
the effects of this on his own and on 
others’ psychologies. The material 
offered below is regarded as a series of 
insights leading in the direction of 
solutions for difficulties encountered 


and the point of view apparently 
necessary for finding solutions. 
Since other investigators, faced with 


the same experiences as we were, . 


might have come to different formula- 
tions, a description of the research 
setting and operation is included. 


THE RESEARCH OPERATION AND ITS SETTING 


The specific problem under investiga- 
tion was the problem of Group 
Emotional Contagion (1). This is seen, 
briefly, as the imitative spread of 
behavioral and/or trait syndromes, with 
complex individual and group psycho- 
logical causations.? We wiil not attempt 
here to give the background and theory 
on which our research design was based. 
Rather, we will deal primarily with a 
description of the research operations 
involved, since our present interest is in 
the by-products of these operations 
themselves. 


Settings of the Study 

The study was conducted by two field 
teams, using identical instruments and 
methodology, in two camps for children 
referred by social agencies. These were 
the University of Michigan Fresh Air 
Camp (for boys) directed by Dr. 
William Morse, and the Community 
Service Society of New York’s camp 
(for girls), Greybarn, directed by Miss 
Jean Wren. Certain general charac- 
teristics may be cited as reasonably 
valid for both camps. 

These camps may be regarded as 
specialized in the handling of problem 
or disturbed children. Their minimum 
objective was that of offering a camping 
experience to a child who, by reason of 
his disturbance, might be unable to 
survive placement in a more usual 


camp. Maximum objective, of course, 
would be obtaining diagnostically use- 
ful material on the child in this group 
environment, and even effecting changes 
in, the child’s personality structure, 
insofar as the limitations on length of 
the camp period would permit. Each 
camp was run for eight weeks over the 
summer, with the camp period being 
divided into two sessions of four weeks 
each. Four cabin (or tent) groups were 
studied at a time in each camp, the 
average group in the boys’ camp being 
eight children, in the girls’, six. These 
were in both cases the Senior Divisions, 
with an age range of about eleven to 
fifteen years. 

There seem to be no ready classifica- 
tions into which we could simplify the 
description of the child population. 
Howeyer we can say that these groups, 
as wholes, were skewed in the direc- 
tion of having had more emotional 
deprivation, more disturbance in adult 
and child relationships, more economic 
hardship than most children. For the 
kind of rapport on which we were 
dependent for collection of data the 
following characteristics seem valid: 
(i) high incidence of adult-hostile, even 
paranoid, reactions; (ii) high incidence 
of adult-dependency and clinging (etio- 
logically related to (i) ); (iii) difficulties 
in verbalizing feelings; (iv) impulsive- 
ness, low frustration tolerance, short 





2 The results of this study are in process of analysis, and will be elsewhere reported. 
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activity attention spans; (v) difficulties 
in objectifying situations. 

Counsellor staffs were drawn from 
graduate and undergraduate students, on 
the basis of an interest in working with 
children professionally, and promise 
of being able to work well with the 
kind of child-population indicated. 
Psychiatrically oriented social case 
work and social group work skills 
were represented in the adminis- 
tration; psychological and _psychia- 
tric consultation was available, and 
used. 


Research operations 

Data, in this study, were gathered in 
three ways. Using pre-categorized 
observation sheets, designed to sample 
those aspects of the groups’ lives in 
which we were interested, observers 
were attached to cabin groups for hours 
at a time. The children were observed 
during free time or rest periods in their 
tents or cabins, at meals, at crafts, at 
games and sports, and occasionally 
the observers accompanied them on 
trips and hikes. This was not done on 
a weekly or periodic basis; the obser- 
vation continued throughout the whole 
four-week session, and any group could 
expect to be observed some of the time 
for more days of the week than not. 
The data sheets and the fact of their 
being in use was clearly evident, the 
children having been told that we were 
interested in how camps should be run. 
We were observing them to find out 
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those things they felt were fun, and 
those things they apparently did not 
like while at camp. This was not 
strictly true, since we were actually 
observing interpersonal influence 
patterns. It was felt that stating this 
explicitly, however, would affect the 
results. 

The second means for gathering data 
was through individual interviews with 
the children, conducted twice each 
session with each child in the groups 
studied, and lasting forty minutes each 
time (2). 

The third means for gathering data 
was from the counsellors in each group. 
They were asked to rank the children 
in their groups on a series of factors, 
every four days, in conference with 
a member of the research team at first, 
in order to clarify meaning of the 
definitions of the ‘ factors’. Rankings 
were made without reference to previous 
rankings and, after the preliminary 
explanatory sessions, required about 
thirty minutes of a counsellor’s time 
for each one. There were, of course, 
many other demands on counsellors’ 
time made on an unscheduled basis— 
for planning research situations, for 
trying to gain a better understanding of 
their groups, for contributing to our 
feeling that we were part of the service 
operation and knew what was going on 
(see below). 

Thus, good working relations with 
both children and counsellors were 
essential to the collection of data. 


EFFECTS OF THE RESEARCH OPERATIONS 


Human Relations Problems in the 
Observation Process 
Our original blueprint for the rela- 
tionships between observers and chil- 
dren was to establish a completely 
neutral role for the observers. Such an 
approach seemed, at first glance, to 


promise advantages from both a clinical 
and a_ research standpoint. Our 
emphasis, after all, was very much on 
measuring phenomena without disturb- 
ing them in their ‘ natural state’. And, 
clinically, it seemed wisest that there 
be as little complication of the child- 
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adult-counsellor relationship as possible, 
since it is within this relationship that 
the adult world may hope to accomplish 
its therapeutic best in this treatment 
situation. Besides, there was no pro- 
vision for members of the research 
teams to assume any treatment respon- 
sibilities. Although the observer could 
not be removed from the situation as 
apparently effectively as when a one-way 
vision screen is in use, he was supposed 
to set up a kind of ‘ social one-way 
vision screen’. To do this, he was 
instructed to maintain a bland exterior 
composure, engage in a minimum of 
social interactions with the children, 
certainly neither react to nor report 
rule-infractions, etc., which occurred in 
the absence of the counsellor. Even the 
formation of positive relationships 
seemed potentially dangerous, lest the 
observer became involved in the ambi- 
valent feelings toward adults which 
would exist in these children. Under 
such conditions, the major problem was 
seen to be initial anxiety as a reaction to 
being observed. This would tend to 
reduce itself as the children acquired 
some cognitive structurization of the 
observer’s work, and were able to test 
him out a little. 

The original effort, therefore, was in 
the direction of attempting to obviate 
this predicted anxiety by giving the 
children the feeling that the observers 
were a natural part of the camp setting, 
in no way mysterious in what they were 
up to. The observers were present, and 
kept themselves very much in evidence 
during the period when the children 
were actually arriving at camp. They 
carried with them the observation 
sheets which they would be using all 
summer, and made notes on them on a 
more or less doodling basis. During 
the evening of the first day, a member 
of the research team went around to all 
the cabins in the study, giving a little 


talk on what we were to be doing in 
their midst. He assured them that 
under no conditions would an observer 
want to interfere with what they were 
doing, nor report any rule infractions. 
Of course, he was sure they would be 
dubious about this, and said so, and 
said further that he hoped some 
experience with us would serve to 
convince them. He asked their help, 
stressing our University as opposed to 
our camp connection, in making camps 
even better places to have fun. Most 
important, of course, he invited their 
questions and tried to answer them. 
Naturally, there could not yet be many 
they could ask, and a failure to ask 
many was not taken as evidence that 
they were, or would be, satisfied with 
their understanding of what went on. 
The questions came up more approp- 
riately during the next few days, and 
occasionally recurrently, in actual con- 
tact with the observation process, and 
as the whole camp atmosphere made it 
clearer to them that here it was all right 
to ask questions. At such times, the 
observers were always quite frank with 
them and let them look at the ‘ mys- 
terious ’ code entries. The problem to 
some of us who were less used to 
children of this sort seemed more one 
of holdistg their interest long enough to 
give anything approaching a complete 
answer than in fending off hostilely 
tinged questions. The important thing 
seemed to be the air of matter-of-fact- 
ness and readiness with which answers 
were given, within the limitations of the 
kind of representation which had been 
settled on as least potentially disturbing 
to the children. 

It can be reported that, insofar as the 
relationship problem consisted in hand- 
ling their fears of unknown procedures, 
this technique of handling was 
completely successful. To some 
extent too it also helps to handle 
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fears of unknown persons in unknown 
roles. But it does so only insofar as the 
role-identification problem is just one 
of finding a place in one’s life for “a 
person who takes notes of what I do 
on a sheet of paper.”” We would see 
this, then, as an important and necessary 
formulation, but not a sufficient one, 
of the relationship problem involved, 
and the technique described similarly. 
But why is it not also a sufficient 
formulation? 

The initial experience with the tech- 
nique described above proved com- 
pletely satisfactory throughout the first 
week of observation. Observational 
data were gathered with no mishaps, no 
repercussions, and the research team 
was free to stew in the bilious juices of 
problems of reliability and necessary 
changes in the design, in the face of 
field experience. In the second week, 
in each camp, we were quite suddenly 
faced with a full-fledged open resistance 
to being under observation. In each 
case, resistance was most openly 
centered in a cabin group made up of 
the most adult-hostile children then 
present in camp. It was not in evidence 
to any extent in the other groups—or 
had we been less aware of it? Frankly 
we are unsure. The clearest clinical 
evidence was in these two groups; in 
fact, it was not mistakable. We do 
know, however, that these expressions 
of resistance led to changes in our 
formulation of the relationship prob- 
lem, consequent changes in our tech- 
nique, and that these changes seemed 
to result in a greatly eased atmosphere 
both for us and for the children, in all 
groups. The operations during the 
second four-week period were quite 
uneventful, from the standpoint of the 
children’s reactions. 

First, let us consider the question of 
the timing of these ‘ blow-ups.’ It is 
common knowledge to administrators 
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of clinical camps that the second week 
of a session may seem to be much 
harder than the first, in some ways. 
Anti-adult aggressiveness may be pretty 
well under control during the first week 
for at least two reasons: 

(i) the children are feeling strange and 
insecure in these new surroundings and 
tend to keep their normal aggressive- 
ness pretty well under control: (ii) the 
program novelty of the situation is still 
sufficiently engrossing for even the most 
delinquent child to be able to keep his 
impulses engaged in socially acceptable 
directions. By the second week, much 
of this has altered. Gang formations 
and inter-gang liaisons have been set 
up; the permissive warmth of the 
counsellor can be taken for granted to 
be used (or exploited) as one’s needs 
demand; activities and the situation as 
a whole have lost much of their pristine 
novelty, and previous frustration reac- 
tions to them have become reactivated; 
inevitable frustrations have tended to 
accumulate. Meanwhile it is becoming 
clearer to the children that we are all 
chained together in a limited resident 
institutional group, temporary and yet 
life-encompassing. This group cannot 
fail to include the observers, as well as 
the counsellors, as objects of aggression. — 

And the observer has, really, no 
clearly structured role, has deliberately 
tried to leave it emotionally un- 
structured. In such a case, he becomes 
a natural repository for projective 
mechanisms of defense. In a group 
which is adult-hostile, as were these 
two in particular, embattled in its 
relations with the adult world, insofar 
as there is little contrary evidence, the 
observer is far more likely to be seen as 
hostile than as loving. This can happen 
either through a direct transference to 
him of experiences and attitudes in 
relation to other adults, or through a 
paranoiac mechanism following such 
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transference. Further, let us consider 
the effects of the role of observer in 
neither interfering with nor disap- 
proving violations of usually held adult 
standards. In such a case, non- 
interference may be perceived as tacit 
approval, even as encouragement. The 
perception of resultant excesses will 
frighten the observer; it may also 
frighten the child. When the latter is 
the case, the guilt felt by the child may, 
at times, be handled by an unconscious 
tendency to blame the observer for not 
having interfered. There is special 
reason to be concerned about this in 
those situations where it is felt that the 
child went further than his super-ego 
could afford in order to test out the 
observer. Relationship problems of 
this nature are no more peculiar to the 
role of the observer than to the role of 
the therapist in his ‘ passive’ phases. 
But the failure to perceive himself as 
the therapist in a situation does not 
relieve the observer of the responsibility 
for awareness of the extent to which he 
has placed himself in an analogous role. 

And how is the observer reacting to 
all of this? One assumes, of course, that 
he will have sufficient self-disciplineto 
place himself in whatever role and 
whatever position his scientific interest 
has demanded of him. But the added 
assumption that he will not be in- 
fluenced by the group of children with 
whom he co-exists seems unrealistic, 
and especially when the demand is made 
that he function as a human instrument 
without change and without feeling for 
eight weeks, unrelieved. For a person 
who likes children, and who is in- 
terested in their treatment, a continued 
effort to abstract one’s self from all 
meaningful relationships with them is 
a situation of continual frustration. 
To have oneself perceived as an onerous 
burden on the life of a group without 
ever being permitted to contribute to 


its fun is demoralizing. Again, we 
would draw a comparison between the 
role of the observer and, in this latter 
case, to the role of those persons in the 
treatment setting to whom disciplinary 
functions have been assigned. 

To summarize, then, we should like 
to add the following formulation to 
our original one: the factor of fear of 
the unknown is, and should be, much 
in the forefront of thought of the 
research teams. We should like to add 
the additional factor that there may be 
considerable ur.observed hostility also 
present which can emerge as the children 
become more secure in the situation. 
This hostility may be rooted in the 
original fear-reaction or in displace- 
ments; it may also derive from the 
unstructured role of the observer in 
the situation. 

It is sometimes assumed that as the 
situation becomes more familiar to the 
children, much of the anxiety is 
reduced, and their behavior under 
observation increasingly approximates 
their ‘normal’ behavior. It is our 
impression that this is so, but that this 
degree of habituation is achieved con- 
comitantly with other involvements, 
described above. The achievement of 
* habituation ’ by no means encompasses 
the problem of the observation team, 
insofar as establishing subject-observer 
relationships is concerned. This rela- 
tionship, in its various permutations, 
must be maintained as a continuing 
focus of attention throughout the 
conduct of a study. 

From this hopefully more complete 
and realistic formulation, a new policy 
about the role of the observer emerged. 
For practical purposes, this amounted 
to humanizing the observer, and trying 
to structure his relationships with the 
group more distinctly and positively. 
We moved toward attempting definitely 
warm, friendly relationships with the 
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children, and toward more participation 
with them in fun experiences. The 
unwritten rule which was maintained 
consistently was that, at certain times, 
the observer had to ‘ work,’ and could 
not be freely interrupted while observ- 
ing. Attempted interruptions were 
handled briefly, if possible, and where 
they threatened to interfere with the 
timed observations the children were 
told simply that the observer was 
‘working now’. In an atmosphere of 
warmth, such fendings-off were not 
seen as rejections. Rather, they prob- 
ably fitted in naturally to a usual 
experience of children with busy adults. 
But the distribution of this ‘ warmth’ 
throughout the group remains a prob- 
lem, if the observer is now permitted to 
show more. It is only with a good deal 
of thought and delicate balancing that 
an observer can maintain equivalent 
relations with all members of a group, 
if he can maintain this equivalence at all. 
Seeming to become the particular friend 
of any one child immediately involves 
the observer in the internal politics of 
the life of the group. Since he must 
always remain somewhat passive, for 
the reasons earlier indicated, the 
observer is at a disadvantage in this 
regard. For, as primarily a willing 
recipient rather than initiator of social 
actions, much of the control of the 
appearance of relationship is removed 
from him along with initiative in 
forming it. Consequently, the children 
most in need of attention, most aggres- 
sive in seeking it, will tend to attach 
themselves to him. And those children 
who need to manipulate adults in and 
out of their symptomatologies present 
special problems in this regard, (for 
example, the child who must get 
grown-ups into a position where he can 
perceive them as rejecting). We have no 
‘easy solution’ for this area of prob- 
lems, the earlier approach having failed. 
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We can only suggest a heightened 
awareness of them, and a discourage- 
ment of the naive narcissistic pleasure 
the observer may feel at first when he 
discovers, “Jimmy really likes me.” 

There still remained the question of 
the extent to which the research team 
should accept its adult-world respon- 
sibilities in situations where rules were 
being violated. We have indicated 
some of the liabilities involved in 
refusing to see oneself as in any way 
a control symbol. Nevertheless, there 
was still a difference between our 
function and that of the rest of the 
camp staff which could not be over- 
looked. Lacking any defined authority, 
any consistent role in the service 
operation, it was unlikely that an 
observer would be able to work through 
with a child the hostility toward himself 
which would occur when he interfered 
with some act of the child’s. By and 
large, the research staff can afford an 
attitude toward itself on the part of the 
children ranging only from positive to 
tolerant. The observers can be seen as 
the aunts or uncles who come to visit; 
they are unlikely to be seen as elder 
siblings or parent-surrogates. As 
visiting relatives, they do not share 
punishment privileges. Direct action, 
therefore, under nearly all conditions, 
is out. Equally out, is the kind of close 
identification with the staff which might 
arise from reporting infractions. In the 
first place, this would deprive us of 
much fascinating observational material 
obtainable in the absence of the 
counsellor. In the second place, the role 
of the tale-bearer who does not act 
himself indicates a combination of 
hostility and weakness which does not 
engender popularity. And it fits in 
much too well with any paranoid 
notions the child might have about 
people who are there to observe. The 
policy finally adopted was as follows: 
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in cases of extreme rule-infractions (e.g. 
brutalizing another child) we would 
firmly indicate our own disapproval, 
which would, in most cases, end it. 
Failing this, we would interfere physi- 
cally, on our own responsibility as 
large-sized by-standers. (We never had 
to do this). In cases of mild rule- 
infractions, it usually was possible to 
indicate mildly our own position as 
parallel to but not identical with the 
camp administration’s, in the sense 
that we, too, thought the rule was a 
good idea, but would take no respon- 
sibility for its enforcement. The balance 
to be hoped for, then, is a role in which 
the observer will be seen, during 
impulse-ridden seizures, as identified 


neither with the child’s-‘ bad side’ nor 
with the specific representatives of the 
adult world toward whom he is 
expressing his aggression. That, let 
us say, is the objective. 

We have dealt with the standards- 
upholding situation not because it is a 
frequent problem in the observation 
situation, but because when it does 
come up, it is such an important one. 
It is the more important to have one’s 
position clearly in mind because the 
pressures from camp staff may tend to 
become great. It is possible in most of 
the ‘ mild ’ situations, to be so absorbed 
in one’s work as to be unaware of the 
content of what is occurring. Dramatic 
ability helps here. 


THE RESEARCH TEAM AS MARGINAL MEN 


We have already indicated some of 
the reasons why the research team 
occupies a peculiar position in a camp 
setting. We have discussed its peculiari- 
ties chiefly in terms of the child-to- 
observer situation. However, since 
service to the children is the function 
of the camp, there are indicated 
peculiarities resulting in the relation- 
ships with camp staff. Although the 
counsellor-staff is likely, in nearly 
every instance, to be capable of an 
initial intellectual and even emotional 
acceptance of the role of the research 
team, this does not mean that such 
acceptance will remain constant. It is 
obvious that relationships with camp 
staff are as important to the research 
team as relationships with children, if 
only because attitudes of the staff tend 
to be taken over by the children on 
such questions as whether certain adults 
are acceptable. 

In speaking of relationships with 
‘ staff’, let us, for a moment, indicate 
more specifically whom we mean. The 
existence of a team in the camp without 


the whole-hearted acceptance of the 
camp administrator seems to us an 
impossible situation for collaboration. 
In the present situation we found the 
administrators so enthusiastic and so 
genuinely helpful that we have, as a 
matter of fact, achieved no learnings as 
to how such research would be in a less 
friendly setting. We do, however, have 
a feeling that the difficulties inherent 
in the research operation are enough 
for us td be very hesitant of attempting 
them in the face of an unfriendly 
attitude by the top administration. 
But there are limits to how far the 
prestige-suggestion emanating from the 
administrator can carry the research 
operation in its day-to-day role, and, 
in the last analysis, the administrator 
can only continue to contribute his 
skill by holding in balance one more 
factor in a large group of human 
factors. For making their own—and 
his—job easier, the research team 
members are on their own. The crucial 
staff relations, then, are with counsellor 
staff. 
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For maintaining good staff relations 
there is, here as elsewhere, no substitute 
for good individual-to-individual rela- 
tions. This is obvious, and in no way 
different from any other work situation, 
where personality differences must be 
overcome. But leaving out this in- 
gredient of predominant importance, 
there are certain characteristics of the 
role that the researcher and counsellor 
have each assumed which present prob- 
lems in themselves. In terms of these 
only is pre-planning possible in general 
policies, and these are relevant relation 
to our present interest. 

Problems in the counsellors’ percep- 
tions of the research team tend to come 
up in the following areas: 

(i) The feeling that the burden of camp 
operation is unequally shared. There 
is no question in anyone’s mind but 
that the counsellor staff carries the 
brunt of the service operation, in terms 
of time and energy expenditure and 
also in terms of emotional upheavals to 
be lived through in detail. This recog- 
nition, however, does not appreciably 
lighten the load, even when verbal 
Purple Hearts are distributed. When 
the strain is at its peak, all staff mem- 
bers less directly engaged tend to 
become fair targets for displacement of 
hostility, the research team included. 
The displacement is more likely to 
occur toward research team members 
who feel called upon to volunteer for a 
consultant’s role without being asked. 

(ii) The feeling that the research team 
adds to the load of the counsellor’s 
work, without giving anything in return. 
This is especially true where data 
collection is designed for mass tabula- 
tion procedures which cannot be made 
on the scene, and where reporting of 
findings is consequently limited to only 
a few areas of the total problem. 

(iii) The feeling that the research 
team, although with the children, 
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studiously avoids the difficult situations. 
Here we are referring in part to the 
disciplinary functions which, in these 
two camps, nobody really wanted. 

(iv) Anxiety aroused by the fact that 
the counsellors are, unavoidably, also 
under observation with the children, 
and more intensively by us than by any 
member of the camp administrative 
staffs. Were we also evaluating coun- 
sellors, it would have required a fairly 
elaborate machinery of conferences and 
relationship-establishment, in order for 
direct observation to be even tolerable. 
Since we were not, none of this machin- 
ery existed. The result was an undefined 
situation in which there could exist the 
feeling that implicit evaluation was 
going on, mostly on a one-way basis. 
In such a case, the divorcement of the 
research team from supervisory staff 
becomes essential. 

What we have, then, is a section of 
the camp’s personnel whose present 
functional position is perceived as 
somewhere between the academic world 
and the’ immediate world of camp 
affairs, and whose functional role 
demands a conscious withholding of 
itself from many possible kinds of 
relationship which might seem approp- 
riate to its physical presence. Reactions 
within the research team to being in 
this position vary. They range from 
guilt feelings over being in the rear 
echelons during an important action; 
to over-anxiety about relations with 
counsellor staff to the point where 
sincerity becomes questioned; to near- 
total absorption in the ‘ objective 
realities’ of the research undertaking 
and its operations. 

The difficulties introduced “by this 
marginal position can be illustrated by 
the problem we had of evaluating the 
basis for resistance to being under 
observation in the two cases previously 
mentioned. Whether one chooses to 
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see such a situation as primarily one of 
paranoid reactions in deeply disturbed 
children, or one of reactions to imper- 
fections in the technique of observation 
or one of displacement of effect from 
counsellor staff to a more exposed 
target can depend very much on one’s 
predominant needs in the situation. 

Maintenance of satisfactory relation- 
ships with the counsellor staff, then, 
seemed to require the following: 

(i) Provision for feed-back of research 
results as soon as they become available 
(where such feed-back will not interfere 
with research design). 

(ii) Sharing counsellor responsibilities, 
insofar as time and energy will permit. 
This is a variable quantity, of course. 
In one present situation it was found 
possible to have some of this, without 
interference with the research role in 
relation to the children, by observers 
doing relief duty with groups not under 
observation. 

(iii) Clear differentiation between 
research and supervisory functions. 

(iv) Sympathetic awareness of the 
problems in the counsellor’s role, and 
of the degree to which the most skilled 
of us is helpless in the face of the needs 
of these children. 

(v) Full assumption by the research 
team of all relationship-with-children 
responsibilities connected with research 
operations. The individual testing, for 
example, was wholly ‘ our job’, both 
in interesting the children in wanting 


to go through the interviews, and in 
supplying necessary skills so that the 
repetition of interviews was feasible. 

(vi) Involving the counsellor staff in 
the research. Inculcating the notion 
that both counsellor and research staffs 
are jointly involved in pushing back the 
frontiers of knowledge can be accom- 
plished only in part by orientation talks, 
Undoubtedly, a higher level of involve- 
ment is attained in those situations 
where it is possible to include the 
counsellors in the planning in the 
general design of the study, where 
possible, and certainly in the planning 
of solutions for current problems. This 
feeling is, clearly, not developed by a 
process of using the counsellors only as 
providers of data, or recipients of it. 

(vii) Mutual support within the 
research team, and awareness of each 
other both as puzzled scientists and 
social beings. Although the measures 
indicated were found helpful in main- 
taining staff relations, we are dubious 
that there can ever be complete integ- 
ration of the research team into the 
rest of the staff. For in camps, as in 
other resident institutions, the pro- 
fessional and ‘total’ selves tend to 
become coextensive, and among the 
most interesting phenomena to ex- 
periencé are the resulting functional 
clique formations. The importance of 
good intra-team relationships cannot, 
we believe, be over-emphasized, in 
planning for team morale. 


CONCLUSION 


The clinical camp, as a research 
situation, must be regarded as a 
dynamic social field from whose 
emotional involvements the research 
team can only to a very limited extent 
abstract itself. The psychological 
mechanisms present in the life of any 
group—displacement and transference 


in particular—will occur without regard 
for the intentions of the investigator, 
and may, in particular instances, be 
heightened in their undesirable effects 
by the extent to which he leaves his role 
unstructured. The  structurization 
which he attempts to impart will, of 
course, have to be a function of the 
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specific situation in which he finds 
himself. Problems in role structuriza- 
tion in one situation have been discussed 
here, along with some of the solutions 
found adequate. There remain wide 
areas of unsolved problems. 
Although we are hesitant to generalize 
from our experiences, it has seemed to 
us that the position of the group- 
observer in interview therapy groups 
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relationship with its human material. We 
would welcome additional contributions 
to our thinking from other workers in 
the field, dealing with other specific prob- 
lems, toward the evolvement of a meth- 
odology for relationship-in-research. 

It is evident that as, and only as, the 
investigator becomes sensitized to these 
by-products of his operations, can he 
persist in his efforts to introduce rigid 





must involve similar problems, as would 


methodology into researches on clinical 
that of any research team in an extended 


practice. 
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